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A Divided Inheritance 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN’ 


In recent years there have been great advances in science and techno- 
logy and an increasing unification of the world. While the 
satellites are circling the earth, ideas, political and economic, 
artistic and intellectual are circulating over the whole world. Even 
before we have set our house on earth in order, we are striving 
to conquer inter-planetary space. We will soon find out if the 
planet moon is made of green cheese! 


Unfortunately, the horrors of war have increased and the re- 
finements of cruelty to which human beings are subjected, such 
as concentration camps, mass deportations, gas-chambers and atom 
bombs, baffle description. Again, in the past we lived in a world 
in which civilisations seemed remote from each other. Today we 
are all a close neighbourhood. In view of these drastic changes 
which have occurred, missions of mercy such as the Red Cross can- 
not any more confine themselves to the task of mitigating the 
horrors of war, but they should do their utmost to prevent war 
itself which in this age is a crime against humanity. 


In his Rock Edict XIII, Asoka mentions that he conquered the 
Kalinga country (266 B.C.) in which ‘one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons were carried away as captives, and one hundred thou- 
sand slain and many times that number died’. He felt remorse 
that this victory was no victory: avijitam hi vijitam manye. ‘Now 
even the loss of a hundredth or a thousandth part of all the lives 





1. An adaptation of his address to the International Red Cross Conference, 
New Delhi, 5 November 1957, from the author’s script. 
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that were killed or died or carried away captive at the time when 
the Kalingas were captured is considered deplorable by the King’. 
He declares that he prefers forgiveness to punishment. The only 
conquest is conquest by dharma: tam eva ca vijayam manyantamn 
yo dharma-vijayah. Though Asoka cut into rock his admonition,,. 
we have not adopted it seriously. Man’s inhumanity to man came 
out in the bloody riots in the first year of India’s independence. 
We are still treating as sacred institutions which protect social in- 
justices in the name of social justice. Our practices are far away 
from our professions. 


We have now reached the end of the military road, but not, 
I hope, the limits of human wisdom. The preservation of peace is 
not merely a desirable ideal; it has become an imperative necessity. 
All the nations of the world have pledged their allegiance to peace, 
but do not seem to be prepared to work for the conditions which 
are essential for peace. We profess to build a world welfare state, 
where individual freedom and social justice are preserved, where 
we do not have injustices, racial discriminations and colonial domi- 
nations. We cannot achieve the goal of peace by bluffing, bar- 
gaining and bullying. 


The two groups into which the world unfortunately is divided 
wish to build a social and political order which transcends sovereign 
nations. Both agree that exclusive nationalism is impracticable in 
the new world. But the conflicts between the methods adopted by 
the two groups are potentially violent, dark and destructive. They 
seem to be afraid of each other and each one thinks that the other 
is trying to overthrow it by force. We are faced with two alter- 
natives: (i) collision, which may be suicidal for the human race, 
or (ii) conciliation, which is our hope for the future. We are 
pledged to the latter. 


Modern psychiatry tells us that it is no use becoming furious 
at people who behave stupidly or wickedly. Instead of losing our 
tempers with them, we should study the reasons for their behavi- 
our. Perhaps it may be wise for us to adopt a similar attitude in 
regard to the cold war. There is a temptation to look upon our 
opponents as inhuman monsters, infernal fiends plotting in dark 
cellars who require to be destroyed for the safety and health of the 
world. But we should try to change the mind of our opponents _ 
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without resorting to force. Cruel methods are not necessary even 
to drive out cruelty. 


The first step we have to take is to look upon our enemies as 
people like ourselves who are anxious to lead quiet, respectable 
lives. They are men like ourselves with energy and sacrifice, eager 
to. rectify the injustices of the world, real or imaginary. We can 
then understand what the reasons are for their behaviour which is 
so disagreeable to us. We shall then realise that their success is 
the measure of our failure. 


Plato was opposed to any naturalization of foreigners and 
wanted every foreign creed and usage to be kept out of the common- 
wealth. This view dominated European thought for centuries. His- 
tory has failed to conform to what Plato desired. 


The crusading spirit, that we must spread our way of life what- 
ever be the cost or the consequences, does not help us much. In 
the past quarrels tended to violence when each participant believed 
firmly and sincerely that he had the one final truth and if people 
differed from him it must be due to bad faith. Such an attitude 
led to persecution in the name of truth. The Greek and the Barba- 
rian, the Jew and the Gentile, the Pagan and the Christian, the 
Christian and the Muslim, the Catholic and the Protestant, the 
Allies and the Axis Powers have all fought one another in the name 
of the infallibility of their particular ways of life. The play goes 
on; only the actors change. Today it is a conflict between the 
Communists and the anti-Communists. History demonstrates that 
the Greeks and the Barbarians, the Jews and the Gentiles, the 
Christians and the Pagans, the Christians and the Muslims, the 
Protestants and the Catholics have influenced and helped one another 
and enriched the world. The whirligig of time brings about its 
surprises. The Allies and the Axis Powers who fought with such 
bitterness a few years ago are great friends today. It is not neces- 
sary for the communist and anti-communist powers to wade 
through blood before they can settle down and understand each 
other. History shows that time cures many ills and brings about 
reconciliations which previously seemed impossible. The healing 
power of time, the resilience of human nature and the mutability 
of social and political institutions may help us to resolve the present 
conflicts if we avoid absolutism in creed and conduct and deve- 
Jop the courage to be patient and long-suffering. 
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A DIVIDED INHERITANCE 


We are yet in an early hour of the morning of man’s history. 
His civilised life is hardly ten thousand years old and even in that 
period many empires and civilizations have appeared and dis- 
appeared and we need not think that our civilisation is the final 
expression of human wisdom. If we believe in the moral govern- 
ment of the world, this civilisation will survive if it adheres to the 
principles of love and brotherhood. It will disappear if it does not 
conform to them. When a member of the Prohibition Committee 
inserted adventisements for liquor in his newspaper, Gandhi asked, 
‘What are you doing?’ He answered, ‘I must live’. Gandhi re- 
plied, ‘I do not see any necessity’. Even so there is no ‘musi’ 
about the survival of any civilisation. We have a common origin 
and a common goal as members of the human race. Every nation 
belongs to the world. Gandhi said: ‘My love, therefore, of 
nationalism is that my country may become free, that, if need be, 
the whole country may die so that the human race may live’. The 
Red Cross symbolises material suffering and death and spiritual 
victory. ‘He that loseth his life shall save it’. For the sake of 
physical survival we should not barter away spiritual ideals. It is 
far nobler to die than spread death and disease among millions of 
innocent people. If, on the other hand, we adopt the teachings of 
great religions which require us to forgive, love and pray for our 
enemies, we will lay the foundations for a better world. 


The establishment of peace is not simply an_ intellectual 
achievement. It is a moral and spiritual one. At the present moment 
we have the Red Cross work on the one hand and nuclear tests on 
the other. We commend to our people the message of love and non 
violence and prepare, at the same time, horrible instruments which 
cause death and destruction. We offer the people a divided inherit- 
ance. We can make war, can we make peace? Yes, if we overcome 
the division in our hearts. We suffer from confused minds, disturb 
ed hearts and sick souls. Until we are delivered from this bondage, 
this corruption, this division in our soul, we may have to groan and 
travail. 


In the first world war when church leaders were persuadins 
young men to join the forces, Professor G. E. Moore of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the doyen of British philosophers, suggested that. 
chapel service should be banned in Trinity since the precept ‘Love 
your enemies’ was obviously subversive. Socrates says according 
to Plato’s Crito: ‘We must not do injustice, nor must we do evil to 
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anyone, whatever evil we may have suffered from him.’ The Hindu 
and the Buddhist, the Jewish and the Zoroastrian, the Christian and 
the Muslim religions at their best teach compassion, and this teaching 
is subversive of our social order which believes in the massing of 
might for defending national security. What happens in the world 
is a reflection of what happens in our souls. Each one of us has two 
possibilities, one for good, the other for evil. We must develop the 
positive side. Man is not called into being to annihilate himself and 
others. To save lives is more thrilling than to destroy them. Across 
the centuries the sages have spoken to us about the need for love: 
love is the health of the soul, its beauty and well-being; hate is the 
disease of the soul, its deformity and weakness. We can live with- 
out hatred and envy, without false ambitions, without high-pressure 
competitions, without becoming slaves to the seduction of power. 
This requires a new pattern of living, a pattern which will unite 
the peoples of the world and not divide them. There are men and 
women in all countries who are ready to serve this adventurous 
task of high purpose. 


The present time is of crucial importance in the history of 
mankind. We are in the beginning of a new age. There is no need 
for despair. It is time for hope and hard work. Each one of us 
should see that his influence is for good. It is possible only if we 
remake ourselves. We have heard a great deal about paiica-sila. The 
original pafica-sila (or the five principles of conduct) refer to self- 
cleansing, self-changing. 


The first of these is ahimsa or reverence for life and respect for 
one’s fellowmen. We should not inflict sorrow and suffering consci- 
ously. We must not take the life of any living creature un- 
necessarily. 


The second is alobha. We should not be greedy for other 
people’s possessions. We should not be attracted by the love of 
power. The evangelist tells us how ‘the devil taketh him (Jesus) up 
unto an exceeding high mountain and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then 
saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan; for it written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him alone shalt thou serve.’ 


The third is brahmacarya, or self-control. We cannot govern 





2. Matthew IV. 8-10. Luke IV. 5-8. 
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others unless we learn to govern ourselves. Brahmacarya is the 
acquisition of a balanced view. There is a danger in these troublous 
times of becoming possessed with hysterical fear of what might come 
to pass. An ancient advice is, ‘See that you be not troubled’, do 
not get unduly excited. We should acquire peace, the peace of 
the man of serene, calm and balanced mind. 


The fourth is satya-vacana or speaking the truth. We should 
not deviate from truth even for the sake of pleasing those in power. 
We must speak the truth without fear and without malice and speak 
it even to people who do not wish to hear it. If our government 
does something wrong we must be prepared to own it. 


Science is the disinterested pursuit of truth. Unfortunately 
the pursuit of science today is not so much the result of a desire to 
know more about the structure of the world we live in as the pro- 
duct of the fear that other countries may surpass us. Scientific dis- 
coveries are treated as so much strategic material and the scientific 
tradition of universality is subordinated to the interests of national 
security. Pericles, according to Thucydides, in his funeral oration 
says: ‘We throw open our city to the world and never by alien acts 
exclude foreigners from any opportunity of learning or observing, 
although the eyes of an enemy may occasionally profit by our 
liberality, trusting less in system and policy than to the native spirit 
of our citizens.’ In this spirit a great American president declared 


that error need not be suppressed so long as truth is free to 
combat it. 


The last is suradpdnanisedha, or abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. This advice refers also to the freedom from dogmas and 
doctrines which are vicious poisons. They fetter our minds and 
make us ill and unbalanced. Even as we do not feed children with 
opium and alcohol, we should not educate the youth in partisan and 
provincial creeds. 


These five principles are intended to develop in us wisdom, 
humility and selflessness. Life may become a blessing or a curse. 
What it will turn out depends on us. 


‘I call heaven and earth to record this day againsi you, that I 
have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live.’? 


3. Deut. 30: 10. 








Mahatma Gandhi: 


Recollections and Reflections 


G. C. CHATTERJEE 


I first met Gandhi in 1914. I was then studying for my M.A. degree 
in St. Stepen’s College, Delhi. Delhi had been declared the new 
capital of India on 12 December 1911, by King George V. As a 
result, Delhi became the hub not only of official activity, but also 
of all political activity. Great national leaders like Surendra Nath 
Bannerji, Gokhale, Malaviya and Rabindra Nath Tagore became 
frequent visitors to this ancient city within its crumbling walls and 
narrow, scarred gates. 


Outside of the city confines there had grown up the usual type 
of civil lines associated with the old-type district headquarters. To 
this hasty temporary additions were made in the form of a central 
secretariat, a council chamber and a viceregal lodge, in what was 
then selected as the site of the new capital. Actually when the 
capital came to be built some ten years later, it was in the opposite 
direction and miles away from the original site. 


St Stephen’s was a small college, barely two hundred strong, 
located in the Kashmiri Gate, almost opposite to St James’ Church. 
This little college of ours became the focal point where national 
leaders rubbed shoulders with labour M.P.s from the U.K., pro- 
gressive writers of the time. and even a few broad-minded senior 
civilians who were not too afraid of being seen in such doubtful 
company. 


They were attracted there by two magnets, Susil Kumar Rudra, 
our principal, and C. F. Andrews who was the vice-principal of our 
college. In later years Charley Andrews became a renowned figure 
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and the best-loved Englishman among Indians, whether they were 
in their homeland, or suffering under political disabilities in South 
Africa, or were indentured coolies in the Fiji islands. Andrews 
was always something of a roving ambassador on all his goodwill 
missions. But Susil Rudra, our bard sahid, as we called him with 
affection and reverence, was always there, nursing his little col- 
lege with paternal care, keeping an open house, where not only 
the great leaders were welcome, but where his own students could 
come in close personal contact with them. 


At this time Gandhi was a comparatively unimportant figure 
in Indian politics. He had started passive resistance in South Africa 
against various restrictive racial laws. He had become convinced 
of certain Tolstoyan ideas and founded the Phoenix Seitlement and 
the Tolstoy Farm which were to serve later as the models for the 
Sabarmati and other Asrams founded by him in India. 


Gandhi's main idea in coming to India in 1914 was to enlist sup- 
port for the Indian cause in South Africa. But by that time he 
realised that the only way in which Indians could gain equal rights 
in other parts of the world was by gaining equal citizenship in their 
own country. It was because of this conviction that Gandhi never 
went back to South Africa but threw himself heart and soul into 
the struggle for national independence. 


When I first saw him, there was nothing of the mahdtmad about 
him. He wore an ill-fitting European suit, and the round topi known 
as ‘Christie cap’. We first heard him in our college assembly which 
was held twice a week. After that he spoke at the Criterion Club. 
of which I happened to be president. Our first impressions were 
disappointing. Compared with the perfect phrasing of Srinivasa 
Sastri, the silver tongue of Malaviya, and the thundering resonance 
of Surendranath’s perorations, Gandhi’s seemed a ‘still small voice’ 
to which we were then too young and too callow to pay much heed. 


There was, however, something magnetic in the man himself. 
A sincerity of purpose, a directness of approach, supported by an 
iron will which would follow the path of duty as he saw it, no 
matter what powerful obstacles stood in his way—all these things 
we perceived only dimly, for the time was not yet ripe for Gandhi 
to rise to his full spiritual stature. 


I recall that we gathered around him in small circles and asked 
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him endless questions about this method of passive resistance, for 
we could not believe that the mighty power of the British empire 
could be overcome by such tame methods. 


Along with Gandhi had come one of his English admirers, a 
Quaker whose name was W. W. Pearson. He became tutor to Ragh- 
bir Singh, son of Lala Sultan Singh, one of the richest landlords 
and business magnates of Delhi. Pearson was given a small house 
in Lalaji’s garden and undertook to teach us some philosophy. These 
w -e very informal classes, held in his little drawing room. ‘This 
was the first time that I had met a believer in this gentle faith about 
which I had read and heard a great deal. 


The reason why I have mentioned Pearson in these recollections 
is that it was through him that we got an intimate picture of 
Gandhi's philosophy of life, and an appreciation of the power of the 
spirit over material forces. Pearson himself was a most lovable soul, 
and it was a great pity that he died so young. 


Soon after this I completed my studies in St Stephen’s and pro- 
ceeded to England as a government of India state scholar. I joined 
Trinity College Cambridge in October 1915, where I studied for the 
Moral Science Tripos. After obtaining my degree, I married Mr 
Rudra’s only daughter who was also studying at Cambridge. 


It is necessary to mention these personal details, as it was main- 
ly through the Rudras that I had my contacts with Gandhi. 


I was in London in 1919 when a number of Indian leaders came 
there to exchange views with the British Government. Through the 
kindness of Mrs Sarojini Naidu, always an ardent supporter of 
youthful talent, I was able to meet a great many of them. But 
Gandhi was not amongst them. 


I had by this time completed my studies in England and had 
been appointed to the Indian Educational Service. I was waiting 
for a passage to bring me back home. My wife and our first child, 
a girl born in England, had already returned to India, and were liv- 
ing with my father-in-law in Delhi. I eventually managed to get 
a passage in the Egypt in November 1919, where amongst a horde 
of fresh recruits to the All India Service, and a few sun-dried 
bureaucrats returning from leave, my fellow-passengers were many 
of the distinguished Indian leaders who had taken part in the London 
discussions. 
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Meanwhile tragic evenis had been happening in Panjab, the 
province of my birth, and in which I was to serve later for thirty 
years. The Rowlatt Act which enabled the government to put persons 
into prison without trial was passed in 1919. Strong resentment 
was felt against this Act and riots broke out in Amritsar and Gujran- 
wala. Martial law was proclaimed, and then followed the massacre 
in Jallianwala Bagh and other atrocities, which roused burning indig- 
nation all over the country. It was this crisis which pushed 
Gandhi to the top leadership in the Congress. 


I joined my post as professor of psychology in the Central Train- 
ing College, Lahore, on 1 December 1919. A few days later 
Gandhi came to Lahore to attend the Amritsar session of the 
Congress. He was staying at the house of Chowdhry Ram Bhaj 
Dutt, and crowds were going to see him all day. My wife told me 
one evening, ‘Mahatmaji is here. We must go and see him.’ I said, 
‘Let us go straight away. I dare say we shall never be able io get 
an entry, but let us try.” My wife said, ‘Let us take the little girl. 
Gandhi loves children.’ 


We were lucky. The crowds had melted away, and we were 
straightaway admitted to Gandhi’s presence. He was not at all 
well, and was exhausted by his labours. He was resting on the ground 
against a gav-takiya. As we bowed before him with folded hands, 
he waived us to some chairs which were in the room. But in 
Gandhi’s presence we preferred to sit on the floor. It was then 
that Gandhi ncticed the little girl barely two and a half years old 
who had been hiding behind her mother’s sari. His face beamed. 
From some mysterious place he brought out an orange and held 
it out temptingly to the child. Our little daughter ran straight into 
his arms without the slightest hesitation. 


We talked of personal and family matters for about half an 
hour, and then we took our leave. We went home feeling happy 
and elated, because Gandhi had been so gracious to us and for a 
few moments had forgotten the heavy burden of his responsibilities. 
I had not the slightest suspicion that by those innocent acts I had 
roused a hornet’s nest in official circles. 


Next morning as I arrived in college, a red-coated caprasi deli- 
vered a chit to me, which required that I should see the principal 
immediately. As I entered the principal’s office, I noticed that ano- 
ther stiff-looking Englishman was sitting by him. 
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My principal, one of the most liberal Englishmen with whom 
I had the good luck to work, looked extremely worried. He asked 
me to take a chair. He then said to me, “There is a C.I.D. report 
that you went to see Mr Gandhi last evening. Is that correct?’ I 
said, ‘Perfectly correct!’ I could see his face fall, while the stiff 
moustache on the other Englishman’s face bristled more fiercely than 
ever. 


My principal turned to me more in despair than in anger and 
said, ‘But don’t you know that Mr Gandhi is leading a revolutionary 
movement against the government?’ I said, ‘I did not go to see 
Gandhiji for any political purpose. He is a friend of my father- 
in-law, and we regard him as an elder in our family. We went on 
a purely personal visit.’ 


‘Nonsense, nonsense!’ said the C. I. D. fellow, but my principal 
put him down firmly: ‘Keep your manners, Blank. I trust every 
word that Chatterjee tells me’. He added, ‘Do be more careful in 
future. These C.I.D. chaps cook up a lot of fibs!’ 


After this I did not see Gandhi for quite a long time. But I 
was in touch with him through proxy. In 1920 Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and Vijaya Lakshmi were staying in Mr Rudra’s house, and 
negoiiating the Khilafat pact with the Ali brothers. I returned to 
Lahore after the Christmas vacation, but my wife stayed back to 
play hostess to the distinguished guests in her father’s house. From 
her daily letters, which luckily were not censored, I knew every- 
thing of what was going on. 


From the 1921 Congress held in Ahmedabad, Gandhi’s ascend- 
ancy in the Congress remained unchallenged. Although not yet 
under arrest, his movements were carefully watched by the govern- 
ment. By chance Gandhi happened to be passing through Jhelum 
on his way to Rawalpindi on a certain day when Mr Rudra’s second 
son, Jick, then a lieutenent' in the army, was taking a detachment 
of troops on the same train. Jick had spied Gandhi in his third 
class compartment. After he had entrained his troops, he went to 
his own first class coupé, took off his cap and tunic, and went to 
Gandhi’s compartment and greeted him. Gandhi was delighted to 
see him and in his jocular vein asked him if he had been sent ta 
arrest him. They had an uproarious time together. Jick explained 
to Gandhi that he would not be able to come and see him next 


1. Later Major General A. A. Rudra. LA. (Retd). 
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when they arrived in Pindi as he would be on duty. Next morning 
as young Rudra was getting his platoon on parade, Gandhi came 
up from behind and put his hand on his shoulder. Jick nearly 
dropped dead, but he kept his head. ‘Stand easy’, he called to his 
troops, and then turning to Gandhi said respectfully, ‘Yes sir! Can 
I do anything?’ ‘Yes’, said Gandhi, ‘send a telegram to your father 
telling him I shall be arriving in Delhi day after tomorrow’. ‘Yes 
sir’, said young Rudra, clicked his heels and saluted the Mahatma, 
who in the mean time had been swooped away by the crowds which 
had come to greet him. Later in the day, Jick telegraphed to his 
father: ‘Prepare plenty goat milk 7.30 a.m. day after tomorrow’. 
Old Mr Rudra chuckled with delight when he got this message, for 
he knew exactly what it meant. Luckily the incident was never re- 
ported to the military authorities. 


In December of 1922 my father-in-law retired from the principal- 
ship of St Stephen’s College and came to live with us in Lahore. 
Our direct contact with Gandhi was broken, and the only link which 
still bound us to him was C. F. Andrews. Uncle Charley, as we called 
him, was always a welcome guest in our house, and even when we 
were away our servants kept open house to him and looked after 
his comforts. 


I recall how once when we came back from a long vacation, 
we found Uncle Charley sitting on one end of the long verandah writ- 
ing away in deep concentration. My Muslim bearer said to me ina 
whisper, ‘Padre sahib is here’. ‘Don’t disturb him’, I said, ‘bring the 
luggage in from the back’. I went and stood behind Charley’s chair. 
Suddenly he realised my presence. ‘Where have you sprung from?’ 
he enquired. 


I am happy to think that a good part of his book Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Ideas, was written in my house. 


My years passed. My father-in-law died in 1929. Dinabandhu 
(C. F. Andrews) passed away in 1940. It was not till the Simla 
Conference in 1946 that I saw Gandhi in the flesh again. Then came 
the tragedy of his martyrdom. It is better to draw a veil on all this. 


One other scene I will recall—the trial of Godse before the High: 
court in Simla. I was persuaded to go and hear the proceedings on 
one day. It was enough for me. Yet Godse made quite an appeal 
to all the fashionable ladies of Simla. ‘Yes’, he said, ‘I have killed 
the Mahatma, and I will kill him again if he was alive and I was 
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free. But I was alone responsible, and there was no plot.’ This 
was such a patent lie, that even the High court judges could not be 
duped into believing it. Who could have forgiven him? None but 
the Mahatma himself. 


a 

In the foregoing I have written about Gandhi from a purely per- 
sonal angle. It was a necessary introduction to the sequel in which 
I shall discuss his basic ideas in an objective and criiical manner. 
To hold a great spiritual and moral leader in high esteem, and yet 
to subject his teaching and even some of his acts to critical analysis, 
are in no way inconsistent. In fact Gandhi himself demanded it 
of us. 

Gandhi towers so high in every sphere of life into which he 
entered that it is only in comparison with the greatest figures in 
human history that we can size up his stature. The wonder of it 
all is that his was a more varied sphere than that of any of his 
compeers. The Buddha sought spiritual enlightenment and found 
it. Socrates sought after truth and painfully drew it out of the 
mouths of his disciples just as a midwife soothes out the passage of 
a child from its mother’s womb. Jesus preached the gospel of love 
and forgiveness, rebuked the Pharisees, and disappointed those who 
had looked for a Messiah to free them from the Roman yoke. 


In a sense Gandhi combined in himself all these roles and added 
to them the role of the political liberator of his people. In my 
opinion he succeeded in all these directions in a certain measure, but 
his success was not complete in any one of them. Gandhi confessed 
that he had no complete philosophy of life. He also admitted that 
such doctrines as he believed in were not original, but had been 
advocaied by others before. In fact it is in the variety of the sources 
from which he drew his inspiration and which he made an integral 
part of his own personality, that his uniqueness lies. 


Passive resistance, nmon-cooperation, civil disobedience—these 
things had been preached and tried before. Strict adherence to 
truth, self-denial, sacrifice, mortification of the flesh, even fasting 
unto death had been not only advocated but also practised by many, 
long before Gandhi. But what makes the difference is the time, 
the place, and the concrete situations in which he tried them. 


Gandhi was an intuitionist. He did not trust in reason. In 
fact he had a certain contempt for the intellect. I too am an in- 
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tuitionist. I believe that it is only by intuition or shall I call it ‘crea- 
tive imagination’ that one can perceive the ultimate truth. But the 
truth apprehended by intuition has later to be justified by 
reason, or at any rate shown not to be contrary to reason. In 
other words, the several truths revealed to one by intuition must not 
contradict one another, nor must they conflict with the facts of 
actual experience. When subjected to these tests, some of Gandhi’s 
ideas do not stand up to them. 


Gandhi believed in a personal God whose attribute is love. But 
he also believed in an impersonal Absolute of which all of us are 
manifestations. He believed in the doctrine of karma and re- 
incarnation, but he also believed in divine mercy and thought that 
in the end every soul will be saved. These dogmas in Gandhi’s 
ideology are derived from two different sources. The idea of unity, 
of all being in one Absolute Spirit, is the cardinal doctrine of 
Indian philosophy and forms the foundation of Hinduism. The 
belief in a personal God whose attribute is love is the central doc- 
trine of Christianity. Many great minds have attempted to re- 
concile these opposing concepts, and certainly Gandhi came nearest 
to success in this effort. Nevertheless the opposition remains, and 
is not merely a theoretical obstacle, but leads to contradictions and 
conflicts in the sphere of morality or duty. 


The belief in Absolute Unity, in the last resort, implies the illu- 
sory character of the moral struggle itself which depends on the ex- 
istence of finite beings and their contest against evil. It must lead 
to an ethics which is ‘quietist’, that is, accepts renunciation, con- 
templation and withdrawal from the world as the ideal. The belicf 
in deism or a personal God, on the other hand, admits the reality of 
evil and of the vital importance of the moral struggle; but it does 
not guarantee the ultimate triumph of the good. 


It is not relevant for my purpose to enquire which of these 
views is correct, or whether it is necessary to accept either of them. 
All I contend is that Gandhi attempts to hold on to both of them, 
and this not only creates a theoretical hiatus, but also gives rise to 
conflicting views of ethics and moral duty. 


Let us, in this connection, examine the notion of ahimsa or non- 
violence. As originally promulgated by the Buddha, it points to the 
way of quietism. ‘Resist not evil. Pain and pleasure are like born of 
desire. Rid thyself of desire and thou shalt attain nirvaéna’—such is 
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the gospel of the Buddha. But that is not the kind of non-violence that 
Gandhi preaches. He urges us to resist evil with all our might, but 
he wants to resist it not with physical force, but with soul-force. 
How powerful such a weapon can be when wielded by one of the 
moral stature of Gandhi, he demonstrated in his Dandi march, in 
the civil disobedience movement, and in many other ways. 


But can dumb driven millions, oppressed for centuries and goad- 
ed into fury by wanton cruelty and humiliation, really live up to 
the creed of non-violence? They do respond to an appeal from a 
great leader, whom they consider a re-incarnation of God himself. 
True, they can stand sacrifice and even humiliation for a little while. 
The crowd will applaud them. But if no miracle happens at the 
end of it, they will go mad. 


These are simple laws of psychology and Gandhi knew them 
well. Why he ignored them at certain times, I fail to understand. 
When any of these things happened, Gandhi called it one of his 
Himalayan blunders, and paid for it by penance and fasting. 


Can one man pay for the sins of others? Personally I do not 
call them sins at all. I believe that at Chauri-Chauri and many 
other places where mob violence occurred, people acted quite 
naturally according to the laws of crowd psychology. he strange 
thing is that Gandhi should not have anticipated them to do so. 


But assuming that they were sins, can one who is innocent and 
pure, pay for it by his own suffering? This is the way of the Cross. 
Jesus accepted it. Gandhi followed it. But to what good? 


There are two further points to be examined in connection with 
non-violence. We call India’s freedom struggle non-violent, and 
claim that Gandhi led it to success. But was our struggle wholly 
non-viclent, and was the attainment of independence solely due to 
this one factor? The non-violent struggle was accompanied by a 
good few acts of violence, terrorism and coercion. Although whole- 
heartedly condemned by Gandhi, other national leaders did not look 
upon them with any great disfavour. It is possible that such exhi- 
bitions of violence did to some extent shake the confidence of the 
foreign rulers. 


Far more important than this was the exhaustion of British 
resources, physical, economic, and moral, as a consequence of the 
second world war, which freed India from her thraldom. But even 
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then our departing rulers maimed it by planting in it the canker of 
partition. 


Non-violence, passive resistance, satydgraha, however effective 
they may be in the struggle for freedom, become ineffective and in- 
deed disruptive when, having obtained freedom, a people have to 
embody it in an organised and stabilized state. The state, 
whether monarchic, communist, oligarchical or democratic, must 
be the seat of sovereignty. Can sovereignty be based and function 
effectively on a non-violent basis? I do not think that this is possi- 
ble. The state must have the sole monopoly of power, and be the 
custodian of law and order within, with adequate means of defence 
against foreign aggression. The doctrine of the supreme authority 
of the individual conscience and the denial of all authority to the 
state, leads to anarchism and not a well-ordered political and social 
order. 


In other words, can a state be run without its police, its army, 
its judiciary, and all the other paraphernalia of sovereignty, the 
flag, the national anthem, the celebration of national days, and so 
on? Let the state be as democratic as you like, let it place individual 
freedom on as lofty a pedestal as it likes, nevertheless some con- 
trol and limitation of individual liberty are inevitable in order that 
it may not disintegrate. The final sanction for that control must 
rest upon force, however mildly and humanely that force may be 
exercised. 


Even Gandhi had to admit that free India had to have an army, 
and it had to have a police force, an executive, a judiciary, a penal 
code, and so on. Because he himself could not see how to reconcile 
all this with his belief in non-violence, he washed his hands of 
active participation in establishing the framework of the new state 
and left it to others to shift for themselves. 


Gandhi, I feel, was not quite correct in throwing young 
students, and even school children, into the national struggle. The 
seeds of that indiscipline we are reaping today. We are a free 
people, but our children and our young folk do not want to work 
to preserve that freedom. On every absurd and trivial excuse, not 
only the young, but even those who should know better, start 
demonstrations, strikes, satyagraha, and even fasts unto death. 


Is this the legacy which Gandhi wanted to leave us? I doubt 
it. Gandhi is dead. He is forgotten, though millions proclaim his 
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name. He is like Jesus a label, which all kinds of people attach to 
themselves. But what they do in Jesus’ name or in that of 
Gandhi's is quite contrary to their teaching. 


Thank God, I do not believe in personal survival, or remem- 
brance of what happened to me on this earth after death. But I 
do believe that though we perish, the ideals upheld by great 
leaders will survive, and unless blasted out by his own inventions, 
mankind will reach a more humane structure of society than has 
been attained so far. If that goal is ever reached, Gandhi’s name 
will be inscribed in golden letters along with a few others on the 
gateway to the ‘City of Man’s Endeavour’! 


The villages of India must become self-supporting 
and they must be saved from fluctuations as much as 
possible. They must manufacture the finished goods 
which they require in their own villages, if the re- 
quisite raw material for them is produced locally. 
Machines should belong to society at large. There 
should be no intervening agency between production 
and ultimate distribution. A society based on ahimsé 
cannot function through intermediate agencies. To 
bring about such a society village industries should 
thrive. All should get food and all must work. The 
economy of the nation should be planned on the lines 
of a joint family. If the carkhaé can provide employ- 
ment to all it should be used. If you cannot plan for 
the whole nation but have to discriminate, posing my- 
self as a communist, I say, in that case, you should 
discriminate in favour of the poor in making your 
plan. This is my outline of sarvodaya in brief. 


Vinoba in Harijan, 2 August 1952 
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Gandhi’s Concept of Crime 
and Punishment 


D. K. BEDEKAR 


What is crime? Why do people commit crimes? What is punish- 
ment? And what is the purpose of inflicting punishment? These 
questions of vital importance have been faced by law-givers and 
common men since the birth of civilised human existence. Till very 
recently religion permeated and moulded human ideas and, as a 
result, the concept of sin was not differentiated from that of crime. 
In the modern world, however, crime has acquired a secular charac- 
ter. Exploitation of human beings by human beings has also, in a 
similar manner, been divested of its sanctifications and trappings. 
But both exploitation and crime now appear in such naked and 
fiendish forms that our ancestors would be shocked to witness 
them. The crimes of Chicago baby-snatchers and of the strategists 
planning nuclear and bacterial annihilation of civilians cannot be 
fitted into the lists of sins codified by Moses or Manu! 


Today, therefore, the problem remains essentially the same, 


‘only it has a vastly more fearful magnitude. One may add, more- 


over, that we are not in any way within sight of the true solution 
of the origin of crime and its prevention by punishment. Even in 
the most advanced countries like Britain jurists, philosophers and 
politicians are not unanimous about the abolition of the deterrent 
capital punishment. Prisons are being reformed but it seems that 
we are only having more and cleverer criminals in larger and better 
prisons. 


In this dismal situation one may turn with hope and expecta- 
tion towards the ideas of Gandhi on this problem. As may be ex- 
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pected, his ideas about crime and punishment are partly influenced 
by ancient Hindu tradition about papa, prayascitta, pascaitapa, 
aparddha and danda;' and partly by the teachings of such modern 
Christian thinkers as Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, Thoreau and Tolstoy. 
But, though we can see traces of these influences, it is also true 
that his genius was capable of synthesising them and recreating a 
new unique conception all his own. 


The basic guiding thought in Gandhi’s theory of crime is the 
concept of law. It may appear paradoxical that one who enjoined 
on millions to transgress the laws of the land should also have the 
greatest respect for law. But the paradox is merely the product 
of a unique situation. The law of the foreign rulers was not only 
unjust but was based on fear; on mutual fear between the rulers 
and the ruled. Gandhi taught both to be free from this fear. In- 
stead, he wanted them to respect the majesty of the moral law. 


In this concept of moral law, we find Gandhi following a line 
of thought developed by the Greeks and also by Hindu law-givers 
and philosophers. Both for the Greeks and the Hindus the moral 
law was not only human but cosmic in its proportions and scope. 
Socrates asserted his right to teach the Athenian youth but stoically 
drank the poison-cup, refusing to escape from his prison. Escape 
was easy, but Socrates told his friends that one should not run away 
from the quasi-natural consequences of one’s good or evil actions. 
The laws of Athens were to him as inviolable as the laws of Nature. 


Gandhi also preached and practised stoic obedience to prison- 
rules. The fact that an alien government had imposed an unjust 
imprisonment upon him did not deflect him from his stoicism. From 
this we get some insight into his concept of a cosmic moral law, 
which is somehow on a plane higher than that of man-made justice 
or injustice. The concept will reveal itself in a clearer light if 
we take the tragic events of the Bihar earthquake and Gandhi's 
reactions to it. For most of us the impact of the event on our emo- 
tions was enormous, but it lacked any moral colour. We stretched 
our hands to help those who suffered in the disaster but we did not 
feel an urge to search for a causal explanation of the happening 
beyond what the geologists could offer. It was, therefore, with consi- 
derable surprise and scepticism that people read Gandhi’s state- 





a | _ These concepts, in common with most Samskrt words, are not easily definable 
in Christian-English terms. Roughly speaking, they mean ‘sin’, ‘penance’, ‘contrition’, 
‘wrong’ and ‘punishment’. 
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ment aifirming his beliet that the sins of our countrymen received 


their fruit in the form of the earthquake. 


if, however, one sees deeper into his affirmation, one can clear- 
ly see Gandhi's guiding thought, namely his simple but firm beiiei 
in a cosmic morai law. in this belief he was devoutly following 
the Hindu traditional concept of karma. Karma is a cosmic con- 
cept developed from the Vedic concept of yta. It embraces nature, 
man and the deity in such a manner that all three are subordinated to 
the flux and law of karma. The Hindu concept of the deity essentially 
differs from Christian or other monotheistic conceptions of God. 
Man, also, is neither a privileged being nor specially related to God 
and nature. Nature as conceived by the secular scientist does not 
exist. The law of karma is ‘gahana’ (‘deep’) and ordains as much the 
events in nature as the joys and sufferings of men and divine dis- 
pensations. 


In tune with this ancient concept of karma, Gandhi developed 
his unique theory of social and individual action. In this fact we 
find Gandhi’s links with Lokamanya Tilak on the one hand, and 
with Ranade and Gokhale on the other. A common faith in the 
traditional teaching of the Gita, with its emphasis on the doctrine 
of karma, shows how Gandhi and Tilak were moved essentially by 
the same moral concepts, though they so widely differed in their 
modes of thought and action. Gandhi’s relationship with Ranade 
and Gokhale was, however, of closer spiritual affinity. That British 
rule had come to stay here as a divine dispensation, in the form 
of a retributive punishment and educative instrument, was affirmed 
by Ranade. Gokhale urged upon his countrymen not to hate the 
British but to learn from them and thus equip themselves for self- 
rule. Both these patriots were grossly misunderstood by their 
contemporaries, but Gandhi could see the truth in what they were 
preaching. It is this insight into the unique role of British rule 
and of the western impact on our social fabric that gave Gandhi 
the patience, modesty and courage that he infused into the national 
movement. His courage had that Socratic character which alone 
could bring millions into fearless disciplined action. This stoicism 
was again born out of that almost mystic faith in karma as a cosmic 
law which ordains that even an ancient people like the Indians has 
to suffer foreign rule as a punishment for its social injustices and 
sins and that this rule must end when it has atoned for its sins by 
fearless and conscious suffering. 
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Purification through suffering is a cardinal tenet in Gandhi's 
concept of crime and punishment. Here, apart from and in addition 
to the Hindu traditional views about purification, we have the in- 
fluence of such Christian moralists as Carlyle, Emerson and others. 
It is this influence that saved Gandhi from a one-sided development 
on the basis of Hindu Karmic thought. These Christian social re- 
formers, whom Gandhi followed with respect, had rebeiled against 
the materialistic and hedonistic aspects of western capitalist civili- 
zation. They affirmed their faith in human dignity and individual 
freedom. They emphasised the role of mutual love and cooperation 
not only amongst human beings but between men and animals. They 
had faith in a comprehensive harmony between man, nature and 


God. 


These later concepts of love and universal harmony were in 
contradiction to the earlier western concepts which made their im- 
pact on the Indian people in the early decades of British rule. The 
earlier generations of Indian patriots and thinkers were learning 
at the feet of Spencer and Mill. Individualistic hedonism and a com- 
petitive aggressive spirit were imbibed by them as the best of 
western thought. Their patriotism was also, therefore, aggressive 
and insular. They almost wilfully developed a blind-spot to our 
own national shortcomings and traditional social injustices. 


Gandhi was never under the influence of this Spencerian indi- 
vidualism. This may partly be attributed to his reverence for 
Ranade and Gokhale, who were anti-hedonistic and of a deeply reli- 
gious temperament, and partly to his own sincere love for fellow 
human beings and to his traditional Jaina and Vaisnava attitude of 
kindness towards fellow-creatures. This is most revealed in his 
acceptance of the ideas of Emerson, Thoreau and Tolstoy in a unique 
way. He benefited himself with their ideas and experiments. He 
even tried to build a Tolstoyan community insulated from the out- 
side world of greed and competition. But he parted ways with all 
of them in refusing to become a hermit living in an oasis of indi- 
vidual isolation. He could not also subscribe to their adoration of 
heroes and supermen. This democratic trend in Gandhi’s thought 
and action becomes occasionally obscured, particularly when one 
sees him defending the caste system and preaching in the language 
of a Messiah. But, essentially, he is content to be a democratic 
leader of the struggling millions. 
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In contrast, one may note that Emerson was averse to collec- 
tive action and believed that participation in a popular movement 
would impair his own individuality. In defence of insularity, he 
says in The American Scholar: ‘Everything that tends to insulate 
the individual—to surround him with barriers of natural respect, 
so that each man shall feel the world is his, and man shail treat 
with man as a sovereign state within a Sovereign State—tends to 
true union as well as greatness’.' Thoreau also was satisfied to 
retreat to Walden Pond and to experiment with a life of isolation 
from the mass of suffering humanity. Tolstoy was by birth and 
nature an aristocratic individual who remained outside the stream 
of Russian mass movements. All these great men were spiritual 
rebels against an individualism which was leading Western civi- 
lization to the brink of moral anarchy, but they were themselves 
fettered by this individualism, which prevented them from breaking 
the spell of individual isolation. 


Gandhi differed from these teachers in a vital manner. He ac- 
cepted their view that through love and suffering men can conquer 
evil in themselves and in others. But he also recognised that evils 
of a social (or national) nature cannot be overcome solely by indi- 
vidual love and suffering. He believed in, and put into practice, 
the idea that millions can learn the message of love and suffering 
and can act with selfless heroism. It is through such mass 
action that great social evils like caste or national evils like a foreign 
rule can be conquered. He believed in, and strove for, social trans- 
formation and through it for individual transformation and puri- 
fication, even as Vinoba Bhave is doing today as his true follower. 


From the above it will be seen that Gandhi's views on crirne 
and evil are, on the one hand, linked with the ancient concept of 
karma, and on the other, have an affinity with the ideas of modern 
Christian social reformers like Emerson. Further, we may notice 
that though indebted to these reformers Gandhi transforms their 
individualistic teachings into a new instrument of social action— 
action on a vast scale, with moral feeling and an insight into the 
majesty of the moral law. 


Before concluding I am tempted to attempt an answer to the 
question: ‘Was Gandhi a saint or a politician?’ His views on crime 
and punishment suggest that he was neither, if we take the two 


1. Nature, Addresses and Lectures, Vol. I of Complete Works, 1894, pp. 112f. 
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words with their normal connotations. A saint, even when he acts 
with altruistic humanism, is primarily an other-worldly person. He 
abhors evil but is not actively interested in the problem of its re- 
moval. He thinks that crime and punishment are worldly problems 
to be solved by jurists and leaders of men. A politician, on the 
other hand, is primarily preoccupied with worldly affairs. He takes 
for granted that evil exists, but he does not consider that he is call- 
ed upon to conquer it. He is content to leave the problem of crime 
and punishment in the hands of moral philosophers and jurists. 


Gandhi's life and teachings show that he was cast in the mould 
of such great leaders of men as Socrates, Marx, Tilak and Sun Yat 
Sen. He was firmly against materialism and was not an agnostic, 
but he had a theistic faith to sustain him in his trials and tribu- 
lations. His attire, speech and even his daily routine of personal 
cleanliness and food-habits were scrupulous and puritanical. These 
created around him, at least in the popular mind, a halo of saint- 
liness. But despite all these, he was not a saint in the traditional 
sense of the term. He was also not a politician though some people, 
particularly most of his detractors, are wont to believe that he was 
only an astute politician with a sensitive ear and a shrewd capacity 
for adapting his word and deed to the imagination of his followers 
and to the discomfiture of his opponents. His personality had, it 
must be admitted, manifold and even puzzling aspects but basically 
he was a social reformer, a man of creative thought and courageous 
action and above all a leader of men ready to live and die for the 
ideal of a better human existence. 


(Gandhi’s doctrine of) trusteeship provides a means of 
transforming the present capitalist order of society 
into an egalitarian one. It gives no quarter to capi- 
talism, but gives the present owning class a chance 
of reforming itself. It is based on the faith that 
human nature is never beyond redemption. It does 
not recognize any right of private ownership of pro- 
perty except inasmuch as it may be permitted by 
society for its own welfare. 


Pyarelal in Harijan, 25 October 1952 
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Gandhi and Vinoba 


H. S. L. POLAK 


In my early years with Gandhi in South Africa, one of the things 
that impressed me most was his profound interest in and desire to 
serve the ‘common man’ among his countrymen. It was the driv- 
ing force that led him to identify himself completely with the Indian 
identured labourers who had been brought to Natal to save the 
white landowners from ruin after the abolition of slavery. Though, 
at the beginning, the satyagraha struggle concerned mainly the Indian 
traders, when I was asked to go to India on their behalf, in 1909, 
he pressed me to persuade the government of India and leaders of 
all the Indian communities to have the system of indentured labour 
emigration to South Africa ended. Later, during the first world 
war, when I joined him and Dinabandhu Andrews in the campaign 
to end the system throughout the Empire, he threw himself heart 
and soul into the struggle. 


He knew that this system was rooted in the poverty, ignorance 
and social impotence of the villagers, and in our frequent talks on 
economic and social conditions in India, I understood how urgently 
he felt the need to improve those conditions, non-violently, as 
speedily as possible. I had not realised then the enormous difficul- 
ties inherent in the fact that in the India of the day there were more 
villages than could be visited at the rate of one a day—if communi- 
cations permitted—within the entire Christian era. 


Moreover, notwithstanding flood, famine and disease, the Indian 
population was increasing rapidly year by year, with economic 
consequences that made all efforts for improvement already made, 
in the average villager’s conditions, seem futile. 
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Another matter that had for long caused much concern to him 
was the break-down of the village community-life, upon which so 
much of Indian culture in past centuries had depended, and he 
often told me that, upon his return to his motherland, he would do 
everything in his power to attempt to restore the village life. 


In the years that followed, the greater part of his activities, 
outside of the political field, lay in this direction, so that the villa- 
ger, whatever his status or caste, would be able to cultivate and 
maintain himself and his family upon his own plot of land, and 
that he might raise his economic standard by the creation or 
restoration of village-industry, mostly handicraft. 


Among his many disciples and colleagues, it is doubtful if any 
was as inspired or inspiring as the great man who is today known 
throughout India and, indeed, far beyond the sub-continent as 
Acarya Vinoba Bhave. His land-gift movement and later his graém- 
dan (village-gift) movement have done much to solve national and 
social problems in India by non-violent and cooperative measures. 
These have appealed to all sections of the people, who have given 
his devoted mission and life of sacrifice their enthusiastic support. 
Gifts of individual plots to landless peasants were useful and encoura- 
ging in the earlier days of Acarya Bhave’s activities. But the 
gramdan movement has gone considerably beyond this and, as Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad has pointed out in his address to the recent 
conference in Mysore, it is a voluntary effort, and this voluntary 
character is its essential feature. It is not an official activity and it 
is fundamentally necessary that it should not become dependent upon 
the government, however much interested in its progress the latter 
may be. Cooperative farming under the auspices of the village- 
communities as a whole should do much to advance village welfare 
and to restore the village-unit to its early basic status in Indian 
society. 


By his modesty and humble efforts, his long years of courage- 
ous self-sacrifice, his unconquerable determination, his appeal to the 
better nature and generosity of his fellowmen, and his understand- 
ing of the material and moral needs of the poorest of the poor, Acarya 
Bhave has set a magnificent example to his fellow-citizens and has 
raised the good name of India to great heights. 
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The Growing Tradition 
of Gandhism 


KAKA KALELKAR 


Sometimes the question is asked whether the bhiddn-grémdan move- 
ment of Sri Vinoba Bhave has sprung from, or is in consonance with, 
Gandhi's ideas and ideals or whether it is something new, or a total 
departure from the Gandhian philosophy of life. The very fact 
that Sri Vinoba Bhave is one of the earliest Indian disciples of 
Mahatma Gandhi and was an inmate of his Satyagraha Aéram 
ought easily to settle the question. The further fact that Gandhi 
chose him as his first satyagrahi in the movement of individual 
satydgraha in 1940, proves that he is the best living representative 
and exponent of Gandhian philosophy and practice. We may also 
recall that he has successfully tried to live up to the standards of 
asram life laid down by Mahatma Gandhi as the best preparation 
for working out his social, political and spiritual ideas. We thus 
see that as a personality Vinoba Bhave represents the high-water 
mark of the Gandhian way of life and the Gandhian technique of 
re-building society. 


To the question whether the ideas behind the bhiidan-grimdéan 
movement are in conformity with Gandhian principles the answer 
is equally clear. Gandhi was accepted by the nation and acclaimed 
as the inevitable leader of Indian aspirations because he represent- 
ed the best in the age-old ideas of Bharatiya culture at its highest. 
The chief characteristic of Bharatiya or Aryan culture is 
the recognition of the supremacy of dtman (the substratum 
of Self) over the whole of the physical universe. In fact Indian 
philosophy recognises that even the universe is but a shadow or a 
precipitation of the eternal, all-pervading, omnipotent and omni- 
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scient dtman. Our sages also discovered that the individual Self 
and the universal Self do not belong to different categories but are, 
in fact, different levels of the same spiritual force. The ancients 
also discovered that this soul-force can be developed or released by 
overcoming the weaknesses or limitations of the physical body. 


Indian spiritual culture has manifested itself through the ages 
in discovering the technique of overcoming the weaknesses of the 
flesh and thus releasing the power of the spirit. This technique 
has been accepted by all the spiritual leaders of India. They are 
unanimous in accepting the yama-niyama of the Yoga philosophy as 
the basis of spiritual culture. Truth, non-violence, self-restraint, 
non-covetousness and non-hoarding——these are the main yamds or 
elements of self-culture; and these were the very basis of Gandhi's 
asram life. 


Now, the code of truth which we wish to assimilate in our lives 
is the unity of all life. We all belong to one another because we are 
in reality one. The code of the ancient universe is one. It is after 
all a universe and not a ‘pluriverse’ that we live in. Man has, 
therefore, to think of the well-being of all his fellow-beings. Ahimsa 
or non-violence also leads him to accept that he could not be un- 
kind to anybody. He realises: ‘Any violence, cruelty or injury done 
to anybody is violence, cruelty and injury done to myself. All erring 
is suicide. If I tolerate any injustice, misery or wrong, it is a wrong 
done to myself.’ 


That is why the agram vows demand two restraints as a natural 
corollary to truth and non-violence. Internally, you shall curb all 
your unsocial instincts and cravings. This is self-restraint or 
brahmacarya. Externally, you will reduce all your possessions and 
cravings for possessions to their minimum and recognise that no 
wealth, whether natural or man-made, belongs to the individual. It 
must belong to God—that is, the collective whole—and it must be 
utilised according to the wish and will of the collective whole. This 
is the meaning of the two-fold Upanisadic injunction, namely, isd 
vasyam idam sarvam and ma grdha kasya svid dhanam. Whatever 
is transcient in this transcient world must be accepted as belonging 
to the collective whole, that is, the Lord of the Universe. It is He 
who is seized of the universe. It is He who possesses, informs 
and energises the whole universe. Nothing in the universe could 
be utilised contrary to His right and wishes. The same idea is ex- 
pressed in a popular form by the poet: sabai bhiimi gopalaki— 
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‘all land belongs to the protector and fosterer of bhi, the earth’. 
This is an ideal accepted by 2!! the sages of India. Gandhi did not 
formulate it as something ew. He accepted this inheritance. Any 
wrong done to this land, any misuse, was a wrong done to Mother 
Earth who is the wife of the Lord. That is why we in the Asram 
pray every morning for the forgiveness of Mother Earth, for the 
discourtesy of treading on her bosom: visnu-patni namastubhyam 
pada-sparsam ksamasva me. 


The Lord is the father of all, the earth is the mother of all. Like 
children our only right is to seek our sustenance from Mother Earth. 
We cannot deprive any of her children of their sustenance out of 
greed for ourselves. The sages of India have said that man’s needs 
are limited. They are well-known and well-defined. They contri- 
bute to the health, strength, well-being and optimum life of man, 
whereas his cravings and greed have no limit. They are innumer- 
able. 


An ancient emperor of India, having enjoyed all the pleasures 
of life, the pleasurers of this world, for the full span of life both 
of himself and his children, discovered and declared that all the 
resources of this world and all its manpower are not enough ‘o 
satisfy the cravings, desires and pleasure-hunt even of one indivi- 
dual. Wisdom, therefore, suggests that the cravings and desires 
should be controlled, silenced, and set at rest. 


This being the ideal of Gandhi the present bhidan-gramdain 
movement cannot be said to be inconsistent with that philosophy. 
Gandhi had to struggle first and foremost for the independence of 
India. He, therefore, emphasised truth and non-violence with all 
his strength, and the other things, non-covetousness and non-hoard- 
ing, which are the very basis of social justice, he left to be worked 
out by free India. Gandhi’s complete ideal is represented in the 
eleven-fold asram vows. They are not meant for the recluse, the 
hermit or the escapist. They are the social, political and spiritual 
ideal for the whole of humanity. 


It is no wonder that soon after the liberation of India and the 
departure of Mahatma Gandhi from this world, the ‘Lord of Bharat’s 
destiny’, bhadrata-bhagya-vidhatad, gave to Vinoba Bhave the second 
step of working out asteya (non-covetousness) and aparigraha (non- 
hoarding). The fulfilment of these two ideals inevitably leads to 
social reconstruction. Differences of race, religion, caste or creed 
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become insignificant in the midst of the supreme demands of a 
collective life, a universal family where the whole universe is like 
a little nest: yatra bhavati visvam eka-nidam. All races, nations, 
castes and creeds are really like fledglings occupying a little nest 
and enjoying the warmth of the mother bird’s wings. 


Once the idea of sharing the land with all the landless tillers 
of the soil and the supreme need of a collective rural life are re- 
cognised, the next step is to educate the people into this new ideal 
of family and social life. This will lead to a life of self-restraint. 
Now, self-restraint is a disability and hardship if it is imposed from 
outside. It becomes a source of joy if it is cultivated from within, 
out of love for one’s fellow-beings. The joy, therefore, of collective 
life and collective endeavour and collective innocent enjoyment will 
instinctively lead members of the society to the practice of self- 
restraint in all walks of life. 


Parting with the superfluous land which we possess for the good 
of all, and sharing of one’s own life with one’s neighbour irrespec- 
tive of his caste, varna, language or religion, are thus the best ex- 
pression of the Gandhian ideal. This grand and challenging move- 
ment of bhidan and grémdéan has inevitably drawn within its ambit 
some of the other concomitants of graémjivan or collective rural life, 
such as the practice of the Gandhian ideal of nai talim (the new edu- 
cation), based on the recognition that men and communities can 
lead an honest and pure life if everyone works and nobody shirks 
exerting his own body, mind and soul. Sramjivan (a life of labour) 
therefore is the very basis of the Gandhian ideal of training for a 
life of skilled collective labour and endeavour. 


But what about the security of such a social life? Society is 
never safe unless there is some permanent arrangement for social 
defence against invasion, unrest and anarchy. A society based on 
skilled physical labour, mutual help and collective well-being can 
defend itself only by resort to non-violent resistance. That is why 
Gandhi recommended the formation of Santi sends. 


We thus find that bhidain, gramdain, samiha-jivan, sramjivan, 
nai talim and Santi sena all put together constitute the fulfilment 
of the Gandhian ideals of life and they are being carefully worked 
out by perhaps the foremost and truest disciple of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Any doubts about this new movement of Vinoba Bhave can arise only 
out of our mental lethargy. 
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Vinoba’s Gandhism: 


an Aspect 


JITENDRANATH MOHANTY 


Since Vinoba’s bhiddn-yajna movement captured the popular imagi- 
nation as the most significant thing happening in post-Gandhi India, 
the question of the contrast between the two persons, Gandhi and 
Vinoba, and their ideologies has occupied many minds. While most 
Gandhian workers, including Gandhi's closest associates, agree that 
Vinoba is only carrying out the work left undone by the Master and 
that Vinoba’s ideal as well as methods are faithful to the Master’s 
own, while, that is to say, there is the large body of authoritative 
opinion that the mantle of Gandhi has fallen on Vinoba’s shoulders, 
there are not a few who doubt and question. Is what Vinoba is 
doing in accord with the fundamental tenets of Gandhism? Is it 
proper that constructive workers should give up their khddi and 
nai talim work, and that all en bloc should take to bhidan? The 
present author, for his part, has been able to convince himself that 
Vinoba is a true disciple of Gandhi; that the ideals of bhidan, sam- 
pattidin and gramddan, are consistent with the basic ideas of 
Gandhism; that the constructive programs of khddi and nai talim can 
prosper only on a soil prepared by bhidan; and that at a time when 
constructive workers were about to lose the revolutionary urge and 
were settling down, after Gandhi’s passing away, into their own 
narrow grooves of action, devoid of fervour and fire, filled with 
resignation and despair, Vinoba has awakened them. What St Paul 
was to Christ or, attempting a more recent comparison, what Viveka- 
nanda was to Sri Ramakrsna, Vinoba is to Gandhi. We shall not 
attempt, in this paper, to vindicate this conviction. On the other 
hand, searching for the contrast between the two personalities, one 
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basic philosophical difference has come to light which this paper 
sets out to place on record, however tentatively. 


Vinoba believes in evolution. Vinoba’s evolutionary philo- 
sophy has given a new form to Gandhi’s experience of truth and 
non-violence. Gandhian thought exhibits two agents. The basic 
principles of truth and non-violence were founded on the deeply 
felt experiences of the Master. Gandhi never attempted a scientific 
philosophical orientation of these principles. On the other hand, 
in its economic, social and educational aspects, Gandhian thought 
is based on brilliant scientific analyses. The economics of khédi, 
the idea of a decentralised society and the philosophy of nai talim 
do not wait for a scientific founding; the Master himself has done 
that. It is the basic moral principles of truth and non-violence 
that Vinoba seeks to establish on a scientific-philosophical footing. 


Both Gandhi and Vinoba believe that the law of existence is 
not a cruel struggle for survival; that man is not utterly egoistic by 
nature; that self-love is not the only motive working in human 
affairs. The very fact that society and family as cooperative 
endeavours subsist proves that self-love is mingled with self-sacri- 
fice, egoism with altruism, struggle for survival with care for others. 
This curious mixture of good and evil that man is has never been 
lost sight of by Gandhi and Vinoba. They are not pessimists who 
struggle with despair before overwhelming gloom; they are not 
optimists who refuse to look squarely at the face of reality, unpala- 
table though it may be. They are ‘practical idealists’. 


The history of human society, Vinoba contends, is an inter- 
play of the twin forces of self-love and self-sacrifice. That there 
is a surplus of self-sacrifice over self-love is the reason why the 
human species has survived. In fact, we may say that this surplus 
is the criterion of fitness for survival. The species that lacked this 
surplus died out; those that could exhibit some degree of coopera- 
tion and self-sacrifice proved fit to survive. Man’s distinctive glory 
lies in his capacity for self-sacrifice. His progress lie in this direc- 
tion, that is to say, in increasing this surplus of self-sacrifice over 
self-love. In existing society, the principle of self-sacrifice has a 
limited play; Vinoba’s purpose is to allow it a larger operational 
field. Whether self-love can be totally eliminated from human 
affairs is a large theoretical question. But any extension of the 
sphere of self-sacrifice is a step in the right direction. 
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Understanding human affairs from this point of view gives a 
scientific basis to the idea of non-violent revolution. Non-violent 
revolution, which is based on love, does not bring into play a totally 
new force in human affairs. Love or self-sacrifice, as opposed to 
self-love, is already one of the determining principles, without which 
human society would not have been possible. What Gandhi and 
Vinoba aim at is to rescue this principle from the limited field open 
to it under the existing social framework and to allow it a gradually 
increasing sway. 


It is sheer dogma, Vinoba would say, to maintain that human 
nature is basically unchangeable; that the proportion of good and 
evil is once for ever settled; that what is possible at most is good 
patchwork but no inner and fundamental change. On the other 
hand, for Vinoba, the history of mankind shows ample evidence for 
such inner change. The revolutionary ideas that have gradually 
come to be accepted in all human affairs, economic, social, pedagogic, 
regarding marriage, family and property, all these point to a slow 
but certain change. Vinoba is no revivalist; he is not one who 
mourns over all that is gone. He recognises the humanism that 
underlies modern ideas of democracy and socialism. The non- 
violent revolutionary is to take note of these trends in human 
affairs. He is to realise that the winds are in his favour; that 
humanity is trying to achieve his ideals; that mankind can survive 
onlv if it decides to move according to his direction; that, ultimately, 
mankind must take the decision. 


To the idea of evolution, Vinoba adds the idea of inevitability. 
Establishment of a non-violent society is not only desirable, but also 
inevitable. Again, history shows the truth. Primitive man tock to 
disorganised individual violence; this did not work. Disorganised 
violence was then brought under control by organised over-individua! 
violence called the ‘state’; this worked well within limits. Now 
that weapons capable of total destruction of mankind have been 
placed in human hands, organised violence threatens to exceed the 
limits within which it had proved tolerably efficacious. Any 
attemnt to put effective limits on this possibility of unlimited 
violence is futile. What is needed is a total rejection of violence as 
a vrinciple in human affairs. The possibility of a total elimination 
of human existence that the weanons of violence hold out is. accord- 
ing to Vinoba, a demonstration of the inner absurdity of the princinle 
of violence through a dialectical movement as it were: primitive 
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disorganised violence controlled by limited but organised violence, 
and this latter again exceeding limits that refuse to be effectively 
imposed. But the total elimination of mankind is not feasible, for 
man’s urge for self-preservation as well as for self-expression will 
lead him along the right path, and the catastrophe will be avoided. 
With this analysis, Vinobaé seeks to demonstrate that history is 
in favour of non-violent revolution, that the Gandhian and the 
bhidan workers are not fighting against, but are rather cooperating 
with, the zeitgeist for leading mankind ahead. 


No quality, Vinoba writes in his Gitd-pravacan—and this is what 
has been called here his evolutionary outlook—has been manifested 
in its perfection. There is infinite scope for manifestation. Truth 
cannot be apprehended in its entirety either by an individual or 
by an age. With the progress of history, ever new aspects of truth 
are being revealed. This holds good also of such immutable moral 
principles as non-violence. Perfect manifestation of the meaning 
and potentialities of non-violence is yet to come. The ancient seers 
had attained to an intuitive grasp of the truth; but the endless 
possibilities hidden therein were not revealed to them instantan- 
eously. Ages of human experience and experiment were required 
to draw out those potentialities. One cannot say that the same im- 
mutable truth is only being applied to ever new areas; applica- 
tion is not external to the apprehension of truth, but constantly 
enriches our understanding. New application brings fresh under- 
standing. Our application, and also understanding, of non-violence 
are being enriched. This line of progress will be continued into the 
future. The future generations, more adept in self-sacrifice and 
non-violence, will consider our present attempts meagre. The 
faults that escape our own notice will be clear to them. They will 
improve upon us. But, nevertheless, the fact remains that although 
the development at each stage is imperfect, yet it is an indispensable 
foundation of future progress. And, besides, the experiences and 
realisations of each age are suited to the circumstances that prevail- 
ed and conditioned understanding. 


Realisation of this endless possibility of perfecting our under- 
standing and experience, and looking at our present endeavours, 
however noble, in the larger canvas of the march of humanity from 
an immeasurable past to an incalculable future, give us a sense of 
humility, and the satisfaction of being humble participants, like the 
squirrel in the Ramayana, in that great adventure. 
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Bhudan and the 


Socialist Pattern of Society 


U. N. DHEBAR 


Time marches forward. Bhidan is steadily blossoming into gramdan. 
The forces which are shaping this movement, both the popular ones 
and those of leadership, are moving up the steep ascent of Indian 
reconstruction with a degree of self-assurance and circumspection. 
The Yelwal Conference marked one more measured step on this 
ascent. 


Ever since Vinoba Bhave started this movement, his road has 
several times met ours and ours have met his. The ideal of a 
socialist pattern of economy and the ideal of bhidadn have both ap- 
peared to be similar or complementary to each other. But often- 
times they have also appeared as competing, and at times even as 
conflicting, ideals when viewed from the rural angle. 


What in reality is the relationship between the concept of 
bhidan and the concept of a socialist pattern of society? Is it pro- 
per to regard the one as indigenous to India and of limited appli- 
cation and the other as a Western commodity imported by Indian 
leadership to express its objective or goal, for lack of an indigenous 
alternative—as, in fact, an alien ideal? 


Whatever can lead to the solution of the socio-economic pro- 
blems of a sixth of the human race can never be restrictive in its 
approach or limited in its application. If it fails, in the process of 
its execution, to unfold deep hues and the bright colours of its rich 
philosophy; or if it fails to evolve varied and effective techniques 
and methods to encompass the mind of the broad masses of the 
country and generate powerful currents or a sustained tempo; or if 
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it lacks a reasonable potential to yield the results which it claims 
it can achieve, such a movement cannot grip the imagination of the 
people for a long time. If, however, it has the necessary philo- 
sophical content, the potentiality to affect the masses and produce 
results on the basis of declared values and a technique consistent 
with those values, then even if it is limited in its scope at its 
inception, it must resuit in capturing the mass mind. Bhiddn, in my 
opinion, is a movement of this character, though of Indian origin 
and initiated in a humble way consistent with the dignity of its 
author and architect. It is already exhibiting the qualities needed 
for a mass movement. It is unfolding its hidden potential and is 
attracting not only the masses but the classes as well. When it 
succeeds it is bound to affect world thought, even as the weapon of 
satyagraha or truth and non-viclence did when it proved its efficacy 
by dislodging imperialism from India. 


The same can be said of the socialist pattern of society. Science 
knows no frontiers. Social sciences, embracing in their fold know- 
ledge about the operation of the laws of economics and of the effect 
of these laws on the social organisation of peoples, are the property 
of the whole of mankind. Whether a thought travels from the west 
to the east or from the east to the west, in the final analysis it 
represents the sum total of a people’s effort and experience in solving 
the problems that face them. The exact situation of these people 
on this planet or the colour of their skin is immaterial and irrele- 
vant. Since, however, it represents somebody’s experience, we have 
to think of the conditions and environments of those people together 
with the socio-economic background in which the experiment was 
tried, before applying it to our own country. It is the considered 
opinion of the Indian people that the principles of socialism should 
be related to the conditions in India and have regard to its socio- 
economic background, its history and culture and the genius of its 
people. We have repeatedly said, both on behalf of the govern- 
ment and of the Congress organisation, that we attach no importance 
to words torn from the context, and that when we accept the princi- 
ples of a socialist society we mean to evolve a pattern of socialism 
suitable to the conditions obtaining in India and in keeping with the 
genius of our people. This is where we differ from the communist 
way of thinking. 


There is also another thing in common between the two ap- 
proaches—the attitude to the means that should be adopted to attain 
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the ends. Belief in this principle is one of our most precious in- 
heritances from the Father of the Nation, one of the brightest jewels 
in our rich legacy. Gandhi has said: ‘They say: ‘Means are after 
all means”. I would say, “Means are after all everything”. As the 
means, so the ends. Violent means will give violent svaraéj. That 
would be a menace to the world and to India herself. There is 
no wall of separation between means and ends. Indeed the Creator 
has given control (and that too very limited) over the means, none 
over the end. Realisation of the goal is in exact proportion to that 
of the means. This is a proposition that admits of no exception.’ 


Whether it is domestic or foreign policy, whether it is the solu- 
tion of a social riddle or an economic problem, whatever the goal, 
it is to be attained through a certain basic approach. It is not a 
matter of mere expediency for us but a matter of faith. 


The third factor which is common to both the currents is the 
content of these two philosophies. The purpose and determination 
to raise the level of life and thinking and the stature of the common 
man and woman in India constitute a common basis of both the 
philosophies. This was also the content of the Indian revolution 
apart from the immediate goal of freedom. Both aim at a classless, 
casteless society where everyone is free from the taints of high and 
low and exploiter and exploited, where the ideal to be fulfilled is 
the ideal of human emancipation from social and economic inequa- 
lities and iniquities that rule the destiny of the people today. 


From this common basis we pass on to the stage where one is 
complementary to the other. In this field of complementary func- 
tioning, the approach of bhiddn to the socio-economic problems of 
the country manifests itself as an intensive approach. The other 
approach seeks to proceed from above or initiate processes that com- 
mence with larger projects and bigger problems, while bhidan 
starts from below, initiating processes that, in course of time, will 
envelop the entire society. While the two currents begin from two 
different ends, they, in fact, owe their existence to the main-spring 
of the Gandhian revolution whose content, shorn of technical 
verbiage, was human emancipation, with an emphasis on village 
development programs, active pancayat organisation and the prin- 
ciple of cooperative village management. Gandhi used to say: ‘India 
lives in her villages, not in her cities. When I succeed in ridding 
the villages of their poverty, I shall have won svaraj for you and for 
the whole of India’. 
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Speaking at the National Development Council meeting in 
October 1954, Jawaharlal Nehru also expressed himself more or less 
in the same strain: ‘I would now refer to one thing to which I attach 
the greatest importance, that is, the community projects and national 
extension services. That, I think, is something which is basically 
revolutionary, if worked well. I cannot say if it is working hundred 
per cent weil, but I do believe that, by and large, it has been work- 
ing well and producing or going to produce a very big change in our 
rural areas. That, I think, is probably the most hopeful sign in 
our planned approach to other big individual enterprises. We have 
not paid enough attention to these rural areas in the past and unless 
we bring them up to a certain level we shall always be weighed 
down by them.’ 


Similar wide spheres of complementary functioning can also 
be observed in relation to the ideas of the pancdyat system and vil- 
lage cooperation that lie behind the bhidan or sarvodaya concept and 
the Congress concept of a socialist pattern of society. 


But if there are common and complementary features in the 
two movements, there are also variations and differences in empha- 
sis and even in the ultimate patterns that they both visualize, which 
it will be interesting to study. They arise at times because of the 
philosophical influences that work on individuals, but occasionally 
also because of the natural human tendency to lean to the extreme 
till circumstances compel acceptance of the middle course. 
This is true of both the concepts. 


What are these variations or differences? The socialist ap- 
proach has been an approach that places emphasis on the theory 
of class war and the need to resolve it through the method of social 
ownership or control of the means of production. The bhidén ap- 
proach stems from the faith in the essential goodness of man and 
prescribes as a solution renunciation of ownership rights and pro- 
perty. The socialist thinks in terms of approaching the problem 
from the economic angle, though the human factor is not kept out 
of sight. The author of the bhidan movement thinks in terms of 
generating a spirit of dedication and cooperation and feels that, 
once that spirit is generated, it will provide the resources necessary 
for solving the economic problems. The latter looks to the base 
first. The former thinks in terms of releasing economic trends and 
developing those social urges which will ultimately seep down to 
the base. 
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Vinoba Bhave has been proceeding step by step. Addressing 
the Chandil Sammelan he said: ‘India is a land of philosophy. Peo- 
ple here are used to search for the philosophic rationale of any con- 
duct that may be preached. The Buddhist religion remained con- 
fined to practice. They instituted some social reforms, but did not 
go into the depth of philosophy. The result was that though India 
received its beneficent touch, yet the Buddhist religion did not stay 
here for long. I mention this merely to show that this country does 
not tolerate any practice for very long unless it is supported by a 
profound philosophy.’ 


Explaining the need for a philosophic support to every step that 
one sought to take in India, he said further: ‘Thus bhidaén and 
other din movements are only a lever. In the beginning, this is a 
process of liberating oneself from attachments and temptations. 
How is one to liberate oneself? Begin by renouncing the ownership 
of land. You do not oblige anybody offering gifts, din. In the end, 
all the land in a village is to be owned collectively by the entire 
village.’ And finally comes the complete picture. He said on an- 
other occasion: ‘The gift of the total land in a village is not a dona- 
tion. I call it a samarpan or dedication—a dedication in order to 
establish gram raj and produce a picture of sarvodaya.’ 


From philosophy to the concept of a collective village life, 
where all the land in the village is owned by the people residing in 
it, and from the commonly owned village to the concept of gram raj 
or sarvodaya samaj is one complete picture, the first step of which 
is bhiddan and the final the concept of gram raj. It is a long march 
but easier for a villager to grasp than the complicated theories of 
socialism, 


This is not to say that because it is simple for a villager to 
understand, the working out of the bhiddan or grémdéan revolution 
is equally simple. Essential to this philosophy are the ideals 
of village self-sufficiency, non-violence or respect for life and 
the development of natural resources consistent with the develop- 
ment of the individual and without disturbing the natural symbio- 
sis. This outlook or picture also affects the principles and system 
of education. Education for a career has no place in an order of 
society which thinks in terms of renunciation of property rights. 
It must give place to education for service. The aim of such edu- 
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cation should be a new humanism based on the principles of non- 
acquisitiveness and cooperation. It also affects commerce, trade and 
industries. Centralised industries will, of course, be there. But such 
industries will be owned by society and run by autonomous corpo- 
rations or cooperatives ii possibie. It affects the administration too. 
It will be a stateless society, with the gram pancdyat and the regional 
federations as its normal administrative organisations. ‘This is, of 
course, to be the ultimate objective. Once the conception of pro- 
perty right is changed, village sulf-suiliciency achieved, social disci- 
pline developed and the viiiage pancdyat, together with its coordi- 
nating bodies, acquires a level of efficiency, it is felt that there will 
be very little left for the state to do, resulting if not in its automatic 
dissolution, at the most in its retaining a iew functions, such as 
foreign relations, communications and similar ones of an all-India 
character. There will also be a general distrust of any but the 
pancayat and similar local organisations, as distinguished from 
supervising or controlling bodies that create a feeling of the 
governor and the governed. 


Let us take this picture and put it beside the picture of the 
socialist pattern of society. It would appear as though the two 
were mutualiy exclusive. But that is not so. The factors that hold 
good for one, hold good for the other too. The Indian traditions, 
the stage of our development, our environments and the basic re- 
sources at the disposal of the country, must all exercise their pulls. 
It is characteristic of the Indian revolution that it has been mind- 
ful of the indispensable need to guard against taking up extreme 
positions that disrupt the progressive forces in the country. With- 
out sacrificing either theory or practice, those engaged in the task 
of refashioning the destiny of this country on Gandhian lines, have 
seen to it that they do not adopt positions that have merely a dog- 
matic value. Democracy and the democratic approaches are not 
merely slogans with them. The essence of the struggle is a mutual 
tolerance and an anxiety to compromise without forsaking one’s 
values. The four or five variations, therefore, that I have mentioned 
above will, in the process of implementation, affect the other philo- 
sophy as they will be affected by the course of the latter. 


In a socialist state, the state will not be absent. But the vast- 
ness of the country and the essential fact that the vast majority 
of the people are living and will be living in the villages, will com- 
pel the state to decentralise, if it has to cope with the problems 
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that arise when people become increasingly conscious of what can 
be achieved and make increasing demands on the state—demands 
that can largely be met only by developing local resources. The 
decentralisation of administration will, in course of time, involve 
the decentralisation of the right and the responsibility to take deci- 
sions on socio-economic policies, as also on administrative and ope- 
rational policies. In theory, there will be still some difference 
between this concept and the sarvodaya concept. But in practice, 
the state will have to transfer ever-increasing powers to the village 
administration. 


In the matter of village organisation too, the introduction of 
the principle of cooperation will increasingly curb the tendency 
towards individualism or even individual ownership. The conflict 
between the question of individual ownership and the society’s 
right to expect efficient exploitation of its resources will have to 
be resolved even if private property remains. The possibility of 
ownership leading to exploitation will have to be minimised by fiscal 
and other legislation. In the matter of industries, commerce and 
trade, the existence of the public sector and the cooperative sector 
will preponderate and work for a coordinated national structure. 


The balance between large-scale and small-scale industries will 
be struck by the demands of employment. As Nehru has said: 
‘In India as it is today, we have laid stress, sometimes perhaps 
rather casually, sometimes because we believe in it, on small indus- 
tries and cottage industries. I have not a shadow of doubt in my 
mind that the employment problem can only be dealt with by 
that. I mean to say that it will be dealt with by other ways too, 
but we will not solve the unemployment problem, until we lay 
the greatest stress on small and cottage and village industries, and 
also by attaching the greatest importance to heavy industries. It 
is not a question of giving a secondary place to either of them. 
Both have to be tackled. In that way only I think we can go ahead 
fairly fast, both in regard to production and in regard to employ- 
ment—and they act and react on each other.’ 


Education also will have to be related to the realities of the 
Indian situation, apart from the imperative need to foster and 
strengthen the forces of freedom and the unity of the country by 
inculcating in our young ones the lessons of our revolution, by 
weaving into their minds a healthy regard for a just and equitable 
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social order and by demolishing the walls of caste superstitions 
and sectarian prejudices. Our students will have to be prepared for 
the jobs they are to take up in the political, social and economic 
fields. As Nehru has said: ‘Then, of course, we have to focus 
our educational policy with regard to that matter [the matter of 
the jobs] too. But that has to be done, not in a vague way of say- 
ing, let us train this kind of person here and that kind of person 
in another place and so on. It has to be in relation to the things 
you are going to put in your plan. Take the case of China. Every 
person in the university at present is trained for a particular kind 
of job, and the moment he gets out, he goes and does the job. There 
are large numbers of people in the institutes of training there, and 
they go straight to their jobs after their training. Just the reverse 
is the case in India. We have large numbers coming out of the 
universities and they find no scope for employment. So one has 
to deal with this problem and to some extent learn from how other 
countries have dealt with it.’ 


I have looked at the two pictures in the present context of 
things. Both the pictures are being painted by men who owe emo- 
tional allegiance to one person, who have learnt their lessons of 
life at his feet, who have tried to imbibe and absorb those lessons 
during his lifetime and who can be trusted not to be carried away 
in the stream of theory to the exclusion of the need to combine 
and cooperate. I have looked at the picture also from the point 
of view of the basic conditions obtainable in India. If India is 
to maintain not only her freedom but her freedom of choice as 
to social and economic policies, then the only way in which it can 
develop is by building up, mobilising and utilising all available re- 
sources at its command. The village constitutes the soul and spirit 
of this country. The bulk of her man-power resources are stored 
there. The bulk of her resources lie scattered in the villages. The 
problem of unemployment and the several problems of economic 
development have to be faced as much on the village front as on 
the urban. The urban front may be vocal today but the village 
front is not going to remain mute and dumb for long. The demands 
of empty stomachs and idle hands are more vocal than the most 
vociferous of agitators. Any scheme that we ultimately place before 
the country must solve the problems of the 80 per cent in the rural 
areas as well as of the 20 per cent in the urban areas. We can ignore 
neither the one, nor the other; and both schools of thought will 
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have to take due note of this. A picture will then emerge which 
will be balanced and effective in dealing with the problems that 
face us, whether on the social, industrial, agricultural, educational 
or administrative fronts. Let us hope that working simultaneously, 
with these two pictures before us and with respect and sympathy 
for both, we may avoid adverse thinking and evolve something 
which has the capacity and the potential to solve the problem on 
the basis of values and through means which both have accept- 
ed as vital and indispensable. I would sum up by saying that the 
common and complementary features in the two movements des- 
cribed by me above and the facts of the Indian situation are sure 
guarantees that there will be nothing in the nature of a conflict 
between the two. 


The clearest possible definition of the goal and its 
appreciation would fail to take us there, if we do not 
know and utilize the means of achieving it. I have, 
therefore, concerned myself principally with the con- 
servation of the means and their progressive use. I 
know if we can take care of them, attainment of the 
goal is assured. I feel too that our progress towards 
the goal will be in exact proportion to the purity of 
our means. This method may appear to be long, per- 
haps too long, but I am convinced that it is the 
shortest. 


Gandhi in Amit Bazar Patrika, 17 September 1933 








Bhudan as a 


Social Revolution 


GYAN CHAND 


The bhidadn movement, in a sense, has not been able to attain its 
avowed object. The target of collecting 50 million acres before the 
end of 1957 for distribution among the landless labourers has not 
been realised, and more than half of the four million actually col- 
lected have still to be distributed. And yet the movement is gather- 
ing more steam, has made gramdéns—voluntary extinction of pro- 
perty rights in entire villages—its immediate objective and attain- 
ed a large measure of success in realizing it. The movement, by 
broadening and deepening the scope of its objectives and activities, 
has become more significant and has raised issues which are as funda- 
mental as they are imperative. 


Vinoba, being a man of faith, is not concerned about concrete 
results. Having heard the call of the voice within him, he has res- 
ponded to it with all his being and has been trekking for over six 
years, carrying his message, but not to the rulers, the elite in the 
towns or the centres of learning. He is directly contacting the 
masses in the villages and has confidence in their capacity to under- 
stand the substance of his message and its relevance to their pro 
blems and difficulties, and in their ability to rise to the need of the 
hour. This fact itself has a revolutionary significance. A real re 
cluse has left the seclusion of his @ram and is using his piety, 
spiritual communion and comprehension of life and its essence for 
bringing about basic social changes and undermining the status quo 
—the network of property relations, the institutional framework 
and the whole complex of views, conventions, attitudes and norms 
and patterns of behaviour. Religion is being brought into action 
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as a real revolutionary force, as a means of awakening the people 
to the inequities of the present economic relations and the urgent 
need of replacing them by new relations based on a genuine commu- 
nity of feeling and quest for equality in status, income and assign- 
ment of functions. In a country in which religion is very largely 
equated with rituals, conformity to conventions, hierarchical rela- 
tions and super-naturalism and is made other-worldly—a matter 
of attaining salvation hereafter—it is being correlated to the urgent 
problems of the present and given a place as an instrument of social 
change. This will, or can, bring not only profound social changes, 
but also a real spiritual renaissance, a new human resurgence and 
a sense of communion with one’s fellowmen. It will be as much an 
emancipation from religion in the conventional sense as it will, 
through it, become an outlet for what is called the collective sub- 
conscious and provide a means of tapping it for the realization of 
social ends. Vinoba by his example and precept—more by example 
than precept—is pointing to the urgent need of exercising real dis- 
crimination in religion and transcending its limitations—making it 
a matter of direct experience. 


From the very beginning the bhiidén movement has been a 
movement for establishing a new social order and not merely a means 
for the re-distribution of land among the landless labourers. The 
collection and distribution of the land, it was known and very clearly 
emphasized, was the first steo—and only the first steo—in a succes- 
sion of changes which were implicit in the concent of social revo- 
lution. Among them, a classless society, extinction of property rights 
and the elimination of acquisitive social relations had necessarily to 
be given a very high priority in the list of the new social objectives. 
The grimdéan concept brings these social objectives to the fore, 
stresses their primacy and urgency and points to the need of making 
them all-embracing and the basis of the whole production organiza- 
tion of the community. This means that if extinction of property 
rights in land is realized, the very logic of the step would make its 
application to trade, industry and services unavoidable. The nation 
cannot be half non-acauisitive and half-acquisitive—its economy has 
to be an integrated whole, that is, it has to embody, express 
and be operated by the same social purpose. The latter has first 
to be accepted as a social end and necessity and implemented in 
and throush the whole social fabric. Gramdan is a logical develop- 
ment of bhiidin—its elucidation and fulfilment—and makes explicit 
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its revolutionary intent. By taking an uncompromising position on 
this point it affirms unambiguously its revolutionary character. 


The movement, relying as it does exclusively on change through 
assent, that is, on a completely voluntary basis and by non-violent 
methods, makes democracy its substance and essential feature. Ex- 
perience is beginning to show that the movement is gathering 
momentum and the imminence of radical social changes is becoming 
more and more obvious and inescapable; and that vested interests, 
that is, the persons and sections for whom it (the social change) 
involves a loss of power, position and property, are likely to see 
in the movement a challenge and a danger and to use all their strength 
for defeating the processes that it has set in motion. This resistance 
has, according to the premises of the movement, to be met by 
janasakti—the people’s power—the power generated by the will to 
change and the support of the masses. If the full support of the people 
is mobilized through education and right guidance and can be sus- 
tained, it would create conditions for bringing into action the legis- 
lative power of the state in support of the people’s will to change. 
The movement does not in any way preclude legislative action, but 
does not put its faith in it as the primary or the major instrument 
of social change. The state has no doubt the organized might of the 
community at its disposal, but if it is to be truly democratic it has 
to use this power as sparingly as possible and rely mainly on revo- 
lution from below—the upsurge and initiative of the people—for 
carrying out fundamental and social transformation. Institutional 
changes are necessary for the purpose and legislative measures in 
support of such changes are also needed; but the spirit of the laws, 
rather than the laws themselves, is of primary importance for such 
total transformation and can be made a force for real good only if 
the masses understand intelligently its new underlying purpose and 
necessity and cooperate fully in making it all-pervasive. In the con- 
text of the conditions existing in India, there is a large measure of 
agreement for the view that force should not be used as an instru- 
ment of social change; and as things are, if resorted to on a scale 
wide enough to be effective, it is likely to create unbearable social 
stresses and defeat its own object. The policy of social change 
through the initiative and mass support of the people can, and 
should. in these circumstances receive the full support of all sections 
of the populace and be made the basis of the revolutionary program 
and process. 
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The constructive opportunities which the grdmddan villages 
create and provide are a new chapter in the history of the bhiddn 
movement and have to be fully utilised. The fact that these villages 
have become pilot projects for applying the principles of social 
change by consent presents a new challenge which can, and should, 
be met by the cooperation of all to whom social transformation is of 
vital importance. Extinction of property rights removes the most 
serious obstacle in the path of the new way of community living 
and development, but in itself is not enough. It is necessary to 
create new attitudes, norms of behaviour and habits of cooperative 
action and a modus operandi for realising the object of the surrender 
of private property rights. Cooperation with all government 
agencies—particularly the Community Project Administration—and 
with all progressive parties and individuals would be of very great 
use; but the paramount need of the situation created by this change 
is the discovery of local leaders who can command the confidence 
of the fellow-villagers, understand the full implications of graimddan 
and have the necessary executive ability to put through the conse- 
quent changes. The importance of finding out and developing these 
leaders is understood and accepted, but so far the movement has not 
achieved any measure of success in fulfilling this object. All credit 
is due to the fine workers in Koraput and other places who have 
responded to the call of the hour. By their example they would be 
able to kindle a new spark in the minds of the people among whom 
they are working; but the success of their work would primarily 
depend upon the extent to which they can be replaced by workers— 
rural leaders—from among the people. This will be the real test of 
the power which they have been able to create and bring into action 
—that is, the people’s power, lokasakti, for without it even a start 
cannot be made in making the gramdan villagers aware of the pur- 
pose and scope of the social revolution. 


The immediate problems of the graémddn villages would arise 
out of the need for all-round planned development of these villages 
and their relation to the economy as a whole. The keynote of this 
development has to be full utilization of human and other resources, 
and assessment of the needs and potential of the people of these 
villages. In the present context, however, these villages alone can- 
not be the centre from where the new forces would emanate and 
introduce a leaven in the economy as a whole at all levels. The 
fact that the movement mainly relies upon the people and their own 
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initiative and resourcefulness does not mean that it is aiming at 
the ‘withering away of the state’ during the time that matters at 
present. The government would not only remain and continue to 
function at all levels but draw new life and power from the new 
climate of opinion which this movement has created. The problem 
of adjustment to the national economy and the existing political 
system has to be an essential part of the work of construction and 
development in the gramdan villages. The state would, and should, 
aid this work at all levels, but use their experience for changing and 
developing its own system of administration, infuse a new spirit 
into its operations and raise politics to a higher level of thought and 
action. These villages are pilot projects not only for the villages 
themselves, but for the national economy, the system of administra- 
tion and the whole policy. In other words the problems of decentra- 
lisation are also the problems of integration and of the new milieu 
that has to be created. The graémdan villages have to be self-reliant 
and bring into play the latent abilities of the people, but they can 
do so only on the assumption that they are the organs of the new 
life of the nation and provided that the awareness of this fact be- 
comes the very breath of their own life. The village republics of 
yore, which for practical purposes were a world to themselves, can- 
not be revived in the gramdén villages or any other. 


The process of growth and change has to be revolutionary in 
its substance and purpose, but can be developed only step by step. 
That means that it has to proceed tentatively, experimentally and 
with a full appreciation of the urgency of bringing about funda- 
mental social changes in this country. It is to the credit of the 
bhidén movement in general and Vinoba in particular that they 
have brought a sense of immediacy to the understanding of the need 
for social revolution in India. It does not make other parties or 
points of view obsolete; it only indicates that if general consent has 
to be the basis of social change, a very large measure of agreement 
in practice can and should be achieved, and discrimination should 
be exercised in distinguishing the essentials from the non-essentials. 
No one need abjure his faith in order to attain this understanding 
and cooperation in practice; but all who are genuine revolutionaries 
can rise to the level of sensitive perception that is needed for giving 
bhidan its due place and meaning in the changing panorama of our 
national life. 
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Welfare and the State: 


At first glance, socialism seems, somehow, an odd legacy of British 
rule in India, but the idea of the welfare state was in fact doubly 
propagated in India by the British. First, the British government 
of India, originating in a private trading corporation and later 
transformed into a paternal bureaucracy, accustomed the people 
to look to government as ‘the agency which gets things done’. 
Secondly, the cordial relations between the emerging anti-imperia- 
list Labour party in Britain and the emerging Congress party in 
India accustomed India’s leaders to look to socialism as ‘the way 
to get things done’. 


The result is that today (apart from the communists) there is 
in India virtually no criticism of the theory of state welfare—ex- 
cept from one group: the exponents of sarvodaya. Sarvodaya lite- 
rally means the ‘uplift of all’. It was the word used by Mahatma 
Gandhi to describe his ideal social order, and is the fruit of the 
marriage of a western idea with traditional Hindu thought. 


In 1904, Gandhi was given by an Engish friend a copy of 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last. This so fascinated him that he deter- 
mined to change his life in accordance with Ruskin’s ideals. These 
he understood to be, first, that the good of the individual is con- 
tained in the good of all; second, that a lawyer’s work has the 
same value as a barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right of 
living from their work; and, third, that the life of the tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth living. Gandhi was 
also profoundly impressed by Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is 
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Within You and his contention that suffering was the result of 
direct or indirect violence, and that the error of these who wished to 
alleviate it was that they tried to overcome evil with the same 
violence that produces it. In Henry Thoreau’s essay, ‘Civil Dis- 
obedience’, Gandhi found a practical application of Tolstoy’s princi- 
ple of non-violence by a man who preferred gaol to obeying a law 
of which his conscience disapproved. 


The closely allied ideas of these three western writers had 
the effect of a conversion on Gandhi, and if he had been an average 
‘westernised’ Indian he would doubtless have made their princi- 
ples the sole basis of his teaching. If so, his audience would have 
been limited to the Indian intelligentsia, who had already shown 
themselves receptive to the economic and materialist views of Karl 
Marx. On the other hand, they showed no special interest in 
Ruskin’s ideals, which they dismissed, in company with most west- 
ern intellectuals, as impractical. Such an alien, intellectual ap- 
proach could not have touched India’s masses. But it was precisely 
by his appeal to the masses that Gandhi revolutionised the Indian 
nationalist movement. 


Ruskin sent Gandhi back to the sacred writings of his own civi- 
lisation. In the Mahabharata he found ahimsa (non-violence) 
preached as the perfection of religious duty, and he was soon using 
sacred stories of India to illustrate the Ruskin-Tolstoy-Thoreau princi- 
ples of simple living, self-sacrifice, and non-violence. Every villager 
could understand this language and because Gandhi did not move 
among them as some superior, modern, educated being from a city, 
but as the simple type of holy man whom they understood and res- 
pected, his prestige became immense. 


The leaders of the Congress party recognised the priceless value 
to the cause of independence of Gandhi’s influence over the masses, 
but his ethics and his economics, sincerely though they respected 
them, struck them as impractical and other-worldly, as those of 
Tolstoy and Ruskin seem to most Europeans today. The proof of 
this is that after 15 August 1947, the government of independent 
India based its policies not on Gandhian principles but on industrial 
economics and welfare socialism, conceived in terms of material 
progress, indistinguishable from those in Europe. 


But in 1951, Vinoba Bhave, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, gave 
India’s exponents of conventional welfare socialism a jolt. Going 
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WELFARE AND THE STATE: AN INDIAN VIEW 


from village to village on foot, in the traditional way of a holy man, 
he began by loving kindness to persuade landlords to give away 
land to the landless. He was eventually to collect some 4,000,000 
acres—an area the size of Yorkshire. Again, as with Gandhi, the 
politicians recognised the priceless political value of Vinoba’s mass 
appeal, They recognised in bhidan a contribution towards solving 
the Indian land problem and of countering communist influence 
among the landless in certain districts. But few have paid much 
attention to the underlying motive of Vinoba’s campaign. For him, 
and for his chief associate, the socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan, 
bhidan is merely a step towards achieving the full sarvodaya state. 


An eifort to understand sarvodaya involves sorting through ideas 
often stated in allegorical scriptural terms, full of mythological 
allusions, criss-crossed by borrowing from contradictory philo- 
sophical systems, both Hindu and western. It has been fairly said 
that ‘sarvodaya’s leaders have not attempted a consistent political 
theory but are engaged in developing a plan of action, for which 
they seek a theoretical justification in the Hindu scripture stories 
which they think best suited to get their ideas across to the millions 
who cannot read but who know by heart the stories of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata’. 


Sarvodaya criticises the orthodox welfare state as a set of centra- 
lising institutions, concentrating more and more power in bureau- 
cratic hands in order to confer benefits on the people in education, 
old age pensions, paid holidays, full employment, and so on. Sarvo- 
daya, on the other hand, seeks to arouse the people to attain all 
these welfare objectives by their own joint personal efforts. The 
western socialist wants to do good to the people. But, instead of 
bureaucrats administering centrally planned schemes from huge 
national offices, the sarvodayan wants the villages to be politically 
self-governing and economically as self-sufficient as possible. He 
rejects neither machines nor large-scale production, but he wants 
industries localised in the countryside. Certainly they may have 
tools or equipment, and electric or other power, supplied to them 
from large-scale units, which are to be run by autonomous corpora- 
tions or cooperatives, but these basic industries are to be auxiliaries 
to the local industries. 


J. P. Narayan and other sarvodaya leaders have repeatedly ex- 
pressed alarm at ‘the loss of freedom and initiative in the socialist 
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state’ which ‘in the name of welfare threatens as much to enslave 
man to the state as does totalitarianism’. They agree with R. H. S. 
Crossman who has argued in his Fabian pamphiet Socialism and 
the New Despotism that ‘the growth of a vast centralised state 
bureaucracy constitutes a potential threat to democracy’. But 
whereas Crossman’s solution is to set up standing parliamentary 
committees to put boards of big public corporations and nationalised 
industries under further control in the public interest, the sarvodayu 
solution is the exact opposite. Instead of trying to protect individual 
liberty by giving more powers of interference to the state, sarvodaya 
envisages tne gradual withering away of the state’s authority. One 
of my Indian friends, Sushila Nayyar, a prominent sarvodayan, says: 
‘The welfare state is good in the infancy of a nation, but when tnat 
nation becomes mature, it wants the state to interfere with life as 
little as possible’. Another sarvodaya leader, R. G. Mashruiwala, 
accepts that it is indeed desirable that everyone from birth to death 
should enjoy the amenities of the welfare state, but, he goes on, 
‘if this can be done only by making him from birth to death some- 
thing like an A, B, or C class prisoner of the state, under the out- 
ward semblance of democracy (and the U.S.S.R. also regards itself 
as a democracy of a type), it is much better to live, as we have lived 
from the birth of humanity until now, in some sort of hard struggle 
for existence than to be just comfortable animals, well-kept by a 
small powerful group of our own species’. 


The sarvodaya leaders fear that it is the imperfections of human 
nature which prevent the achievement of a society of self-reliant 
villagers. Vinoba Bhave thinks that a ‘parental’ government is 
necessary as long as the people are ignorant of their responsibilities. 
As they progress in understanding, and as social cooperation deve- 
lops, the need for government will be less and less. As moral levels 
rise, the power of government can be decreased and ultimately the 
state can be made to wither away. 


On this point I believe that the sarvodayans are too pessimistic. 
I suggest that the concept of a virtually stateless society made up of 
self-reliant villages is not just a poet’s vision of the future, be- 
cause India and Europe, and in fact all the six continents, have 
passed through phases almost identical with this aspect of sarvodaya, 
and have emerged from it, roughly speaking, only since the indus- 
trial revolution. Railways, telegraphs, radios, newspapers, and the 
international division of labour were among the causes which led 
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to the influence of government in India under British rule to be 
increasingly felt in every village, and the same causes have upheld 
this central influence since independence. In contrast, the great 
empires of Asoka and Akbar, which did not enjoy these modern com- 
munications, remained essentially tax-gathering machines for the 
maintenance of peace. Outside that, their influence on village life 
was small, and the villages were the economically self-contained, 
politically self-governing, and socially self-reliant units envisaged 
in sarvodaya. Moreover, the villages observed a moral law. The 
concept of duty, of individual responsibility to the community, 
rested on the Hindu ‘natural’ law known as dharma. Sarvodaya 
holds up dharma, which embraces the entire range of duty with an 
implied religious sanction, as the ultimate government of a highly 
decentralised society. But this was precisely the law enforced by 
custom in the self-governing villages of India before they were 
brought under a central government equipped with modern means 
of enforcing central policies. 


To me, therefore, sarvodaya is no dream of an impossible Utopia. 
I admit that I personally believe that absolute devotion to non- 
acquisitiveness and non-violence is so contrary to human nature as 
to be unattainable in any foreseeable future. I even add that I am 
not convinced that they are really desirable ideals. But their un- 
attainability does not mean that sarvodaya is unattainable—only 
that a lower or, as I would say, a more human level of it can be 
achieved, as it used to exist before modern communications enabled 
central governments to usurp the authority of the local self-govern- 
ing communities. I therefore see no reason why the sarvodayans 
need wait for India’s villagers to ‘mature’ to some hitherto un- 
attained degree of moral responsibility before they proceed to take 
power back from the central government and restore it to the vil- 
lages. On the other hand, however successful the sarvodaya leaders 
may be in educating India’s rural masses in the ideal of non-violence, 
unless simultaneously they can instil non-violence into the whole 
of Asia (at any rate as a start, before they launch out on the other 
five continents), a central government with armed forces will 
remain necessary. Without it, India’s several hundred thousand 
self-governing villages would be subjected to interference from out- 
side. Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and Tojo have a long line of prede- 
cessors stretching back to Genghis Khan and beyond. 


~ When a western observer considers some of sarvodaya’s purely 
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economic aims, such as the encouragement of barter and payment 
in kind and the minimum possible use of internal currency and inter- 
national exchange, he is apt impatiently to dismiss the movement 
as retrograde. but a substantial part of India’s economy remains 
outside the currency and credit system. It is true that the compel- 
ling power of cash is spreading, but it is likely to be generations 
before the villager ceases to hoard gold or silver in a hole or on his 
wife’s ankles: and the sarvodaya aim becomes comprehensible if it 
is seen as an over-statement of the proposition that the non-cash 
sector should not be given an inferiority complex but enabled to 
work at the highest possible efficiency of which it is capable along- 
side the cash sector. This would make for evolution, rather than 
revolution with its social disruptions and economic hardships. 


The western economist finds so much in India’s rural methods 
of production that should be swept away as archaic that he becomes 
more and more impressed with the magnitude of the problem of re- 
construction. He concludes that it may be generations before India 
can find the vast capital needed to enable the villagers to afford 
expensive techniques, ranging from fertilisers to the organisation 
of large-scale district cooperatives to farm and to market the pro- 
duce of fragmented holdings of land, and before the villagers can 
be taught to work them. The economist tends therefore to con- 
tent himself with a masterly report which ends up in some depart- 
mental pigeon-whole, while village life remains as poverty-stricken 
as ever. Sarvodaya’s acceptance of barter and other traditional 
practices is part of its aim to get the villagers to make the best of 
their existing resources, to lift themselves up by their own sandal. 


straps—part of the sarvodayan ‘God helps those who help themselves’ 
attitude. 


There are thus two forces at grips in India today: the orthodox 
western welfarism of Nehru and the sarvodaya of Mahatma Gandhi 
which mingles Ruskin’s western humanitarian rationalism with the 
traditional aspirations of Hinduism. One hazards the guess that each 
will modify, rather than displace, the other. On the one hand the 
forces compelling India towards an economy with modern techniques, 
and great basic industries, seem too powerful to be reversed. On 
the other, mixed up with what, in the doubtless prejudiced eyes 
of a western observer, seems Utopian, there is so much practical 
common sense in so many of sarvodaya’s ideas, such as village self- 
government and the decentralisation and diffusion of innumerable 
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WELFARE AND THE STATE: AN INDIAN VIEW 
industries throughout a predominantly rural society scattered over 
a vast sub-continent, that the realisation of parts of the sarvodaya 
program seems reasonably certain, especially when one considers 
the political know-how of Jayaprakash Narayan and the mass appeal 
of Vinoba Bhave. 


But what is to me of even greater interest and importance is 
the sarvodaya recognition that to secure the welfare of all you do 
not necessarily require the centralised machinery of the state. Theirs 
is not criticism of welfare but of state welfare. At a time when 
so many people seem to accept as axiomatic that the state should 
educate them and protect their health, keep them fully employed 
and well paid until they can retire on a pension, and ultimately 
bury them, the sarvodaya criticism is relevant. Sarvodayans are 
not wooing the masses of India with promises of ever varied social 
welfare for nothing. They are insisting that nothing should be ex- 
pected for nothing and that there is more virtue in self-help, through 
self-reliant local community organisation, and hard work. In this, 
so far as I know, they are unique among the world’s politicians. 


My idea of society is that while we are born equal, 
meaning that we have a right to equal opportunity, 
all have not the same capacity. It is, in the nature 
of things, impossible. For instance, all cannot have 
the same height, or colour, or degree of intelligence, 
etc.; therefore in the nature of things, some will have 
ability to earn more and others less. People with 
talents will have more, and they will utilize their 
talents for this purpose. If they utilize their talents 
kindly, they wil! be performing the work of the State. 
Such people exist as trustees, on no other terms. I 
would allow a man of intellect to earn more, I would 
not cramp his talent. But the bulk of his greater 
earnings must be used for the good of the state, just 
as the income of all earning sons of the father go 
to the common family fund. 


Gandhi in Young India, 26 November 1931 








Gramdan and 


Economic Development 


V. V. BHATT 


Political independence has not only made the people keenly con- 
scious of the deplorable level of their existing material basis of life, 
but has also awakened in them intense aspirations for a better life. 
Unless a vigorous and convincing attempt is made to satisfy their 
aspirations, frustration will take hold of the people and drive them 
to destructive activities, which could result in either the disintegra- 
tion of the social fabric or an authoritarian government bent on 
suppressing the progressive forces tending towards a society of the 
free and the equal. The task, however, of improving the material 
basis of life is so tremendous in a country as vast as ours and in 
such a state of economic backwardness that no orthodox methods 
of fulfilling this task can succeed. The only way to succeed is to 
inspire the people themselves into cooperative constructive effort, 
by creating a strong sense of unity of aims and endeavour. Such 
spontaneous cooperative effort can result only when there is some 
commonly accepted powerful ideology or vision, for the realisation 
of which people are prepared to make any sacrifice. My contention 
in this article is that Vinoba through his grémdaén movement is at- 
tempting to provide such a vision or ideoogy and it has already 
started taking hold of the people mainly because it has grown out 
of the past traditions and genius of India. This vision, again, in 
the process of realisation, encompasses the good not only of the 
Indian people but also of mankind at large; it has thus an appeal 
to the best in man. 


Vinoba with his keen intuition has rightly seen the crux of the 
Indian problem in rural India. More than ninety per cent of the 
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GRAMDAN AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


country’s population live in the rural areas and are supported 
principally by agriculture. This growing dependence of the Indian 
masses on agriculture has made it very inefficient. Because of the 
same reason agriculture has failed to provide adequate employment, 
and hence adequate means of livelihood, to a large section of the 
population. Further, a significant section of the rural population 
has neither full-time employment nor a stake in the rural economic 
structure. 


The problem then is to make agriculture again an efficient in- 
strument for satisfying the vital needs of the growing population. 
This cannot be done unless the whole land system is reorganised. 
And this reorganisation again is impossible without immediately 
providing employment to the surplus population on land. 


The key and vital problems of the Indian economy are thus in 
the rural sector. The land system has to be reorganised so as to 
make agriculture an efficient instrument for meeting the growing 
requirements of food. And this food problem is tied up with the 
employment problem. It is necessary to provide employment to 
about a quarter of the rural population, not merely to reorganise 
the land system but also to provide adequate means of livelihood 
to this indifferently employed population. The distribution of out- 
put is linked with employment, as it would be not only morally 
disastrous but also economically and administratively impossible to 
give doles to the under-employed. And, further, there are other 
vital necessities, which the under-employed, if productively employ- 
ed, can help in producing. 


It is impossible to solve these problems in the orthodox way. 
Neither the individual competitive effort nor state action would be 
adequate to perfom this task. Both in fact have been tried so far. 
In spite of the first and the second five year plans, the food problem 
remains as acute as ever and in fact threatens to worsen. The 
objective of the second plan again is to provide just enough employ- 
ment opportunities to absorb the increases in population, admitting 
that it would not be possible to touch the under-employment pro- 
blems of the rural areas immediately. Since the two problems are 
tied up one with the other, it is not possible to solve one without 
solving the other. 


This immediate failure to touch the core of the Indian problem 
has given rise to understandable frustration all around. The frus- 
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trated always lose their mental balance and in the cynicism that 
overtakes them, try to give vent to their bitterness by engaging in 
violent conflicts. And in India at present there are enough 
avenues for the creation of conflict. There are so many divisions 
in this country already on linguistic, caste, religious and party 
considerations that the frustrated as well as the irresponsible politi- 
cians can easily foster as many conflicts as they please. The situa- 
tion arising out of the language problem in Panjab, the linguistic 
agitation in Bombay, the riots in Ramanathapuram—all these are 
symptoms of the forces of disintegration and disruption that exist 
in India. 


Vinoba is keenly aware of the inadequacy of the present effort 
to perform the immediate tasks as well as of the disintegrating 
forces at work. To prevent the disruption and disintegration of 
the social fabric and to solve the urgent problems, the only way is 
to make people conscious of their own ability to solve their prob- 
lems. What individual competitive effort or governmental action 
cannot do, people themselves can do if they tried to put forth a 
determined united cooperative effort. To guide them into such 
constructive, cooperative effort is the task of Vinoba. As he has 
repeatedly emphasised, if people are made conscious of their own 
self-reliant inherent strength, janagakti, they could solve their 
problem. 


But how to awaken them to the consciousness of their own 
strength? Such a unity of aims and endeavour can be brought 
about only by creating harmonious social relationships. The pre- 
sent state of discord and dissonance, hatred and conflicts can be 
converted into a state of concord and harmony if the rich and the 
poor, the high and the low, and all linguistic parties and caste 
groups, shed their privileges and contribute in whatever way possi- 
ble to the attainment of the common good. And this is the idea 
behind Vinoba’s dan theory. Everybody without distinction should 
use whatever he possesses for the common good. Once such a har- 
monious. social relationship gets established, the rest is 
easy. Such a united cooperative effort based on harmonious 
social relationship is a great dynamic force, which gene- 
rates not only the highest type of common aspirations but also the 
process of realising them. The twin problems of food and employ- 
ment could be immediately solved once the grimddan idea catches 
the imagination of the people. 
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Institutional Base for 


Moral Ideas 


M. L. DANTWALA 


The problem of building up an institutional structure which would 
reflect a set of moral or ethical values does not often receive due 
attention. A hiatus, therefore, develops between the professed ideals 
and the actual reality, which sometimes becomes so glaring that 
faith in the values of the ideal itself is shaken. The ideal bccomes 
an empty phrase, a mere adornment to lofty thinking. But in the 
face of contradicting realities, its potency gradually diminishes and 
a corroding cynicism envelops the common mind. This has been 
the fate of many ideals such as democracy, socialism, the welfare 
state; and sarvodaya may not be able to escape it. 


One of the main reasons for the lack of harmony between the 
ideals and the institution is the absence of close liaison between the 
philosophers and those whom we may call the technicians. Insights 
into truth is a rare gift, but is usually not accompanied by the more 
mundane gift of the know-how of implementation. Till the days 
of Karl Marx the philosophers were supposed not to bother about 
“changing history”; in fact any such idea would have been deemed 
to be infra dig. Nearer home, for Gandhi practice was as important 
as precept. But individual practice is one thing, and the building 
up of a generalised institutional frame-work appropriate to the pre- 
cept an entirely different one. No doubt, Gandhi gave much thought 
and attention to the latter, but the result, in the humble ovinion 
of the writer, suffered from a sort of amateurishness and the in- 
evitable lack of technical expertise. 


As good luck would have it, Vinoba Bhave has taken up the 
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task of translating the sarvodaya ideal into socio-economic insti- 
tutions; and the gramdan movement is the boldest step in that direc- 
tion. This then is the time when care should be taken to see that 
the past experience is not repeated and the best possible liaison 
is established between the torch-bearers and the technicians. The 
happiest augury to this consummation comes from Koraput where 
this is being sincerely attempted. And yet there are possible pitfalls 
on the path to which attention may be drawn. 


One such pitfall is the understandable inclination of the pre- 
ceptors to think out by themselves the institutional equivalents of 
the ideal and elevate them to the level of moral absolutes. This 
is perhaps strengthened by a somewhat legitimate distrust of the 
technicians and a feeling that they are unable to get out of their 
old ways of thinking, which are consciously or unconsciously condi- 
tioned by a different set of values. The technicians, it is feared, 
are unable to get attuned to the new values and as such the task 
of institutional translation will not be safe in their hands. Even 
if that be so, a mere moral fervour is no substitute for technical 
competence and an amateur will not be better than an a-moral 
technician. But even that surely is not the choice. A continuing 
liaison between the preceptors and the technicians can act as a cor- 
rective to both and produce blue prints which are technically sound 
and yet do not offend against the basic moral values. 


It is not contended that since institutions are merely a means 
to an end they are immune from the moral test. But they do not 
have the absoluteness which attaches to the end. There is scope 
here for experimentation; there may be more than one method, none 
inconsistent with the moral content, for the realisation of the ideal. 
Ideals often lose their appeal when dogmatism extends from the 
ends to the means. The parliamentary form of government cannot 
claim that absoluteness which is appropriate to the ideal of demo- 
cracy; nor is collectivization as sacrosanct as the ideal of equality. 


Like other ideals, sarvodaya is seeking an institutional expres- 
sion. In the graémdan villages the problem has assumed an urgency 
which is causing some anxiety. There is the vital problem of land 
ownership and use; of individual versus collective farming; self- 
reliance versus outside expert guidance; the difficult choice regard- 
ing the place and role of machinery; self-sufficiency versus non- 
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INSTITUTIONAL BASE FOR MORAL IDEAS 


exploitative inter-dependence. The list obviously is not exhaustive. 
It is not our intention in ‘his article to offer solutions on the tap. 
All that is intended is to emphasise the supreme need of avoiding 
the emergence of dogmatism in the discussion of these issues. If 
the technicians need a re-orientation, the preceptors too need an 
open mind. If there are legacies in thinking and training, let there 
be no mistake, both have inherited them. 


Mention may be made of another possible distracting influence. 
Disciples of the sarvodaya ideal have arrived from many divergent 
routes. It is possible that the hangover from the earlier faiths 
may not have been completely lifted; there may even be a 
subconscious sense of guilt. Some of them were not long be- 
fore in the arena of active politics, where they may have 
acquired the highly palatable taste for radicalism and the popula- 
rity which attaches to it in politics. The pure stream of sarvodaya, 
as befitting its loftiness, is slim and secluded. Before it becomes a 
mighty current, many equally pure—and some not so pure—streams 
will join it. But that is not our present concern. The point we 
wish to emphasise is that in the process of devising the institutional 
framework of the sarvodaya society there is as much need to re- 
examine the inherited patterns of thought and belief of the pre- 
ceptors as of the technicians. The process of experimentation 
must be conducted in a climate of understanding tolerance, with 
the technicians providing the know-how and the preceptor the 
frame of moral reference. 


True democracy cannot be worked by twenty men 
sitting at the centre. It has to be worked from below 
by the people of every village. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 18 January 1948 











Two Portraits of Vinoba 


redaction 


T. K, MAHADEVAN 


Unfolding his plan of individual civil disobedience, in the 20 October 
1940 issue of Harijan, Gandhi wrote this ‘thumb-nail sketch’ of Vinoba 
Bhave by way of introducing him to the nation: 


‘Who is Vinoba Bhave ...? He is an undergraduate, having left 
college after my return to India in 1916. He is a Samskrt scholar. 
He joined the Asram almost at its inception. He was among 
the first members. In order to better qualify himself he took 
one year’s leave to prosecute further studies in Sarmskrt. And 
practically at the same hour at which he had left the ASram a year 
before he walked into it without notice. I had forgotten that he was 
due to arrive that day. He has taken part in every menial activity 
of the Asram, from scavenging to cooking. Though he has a marvel- 
lous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted the largest 
part of his time to spinning, in which he has specialised as very 
few have. He believes in universal spinning being the central acti- 
vity which will remove the poverty in the villages and put life into 
their deadness. Being a born teacher, he has been of the utmost 
assistance to Ashadevi in her development of the scheme of educa- 
tion through handicrafts. Sri Vinoba has produced a text-book 
taking spinning as the handicraft. It is original in conception. He 
has made scoffers realise that spinning is the handicraft par excell- 
ence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic education. 
He has revolutionised takli-spinning and drawn out its hitherto un- 


known possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival 
in all India. 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF VINOBA 


‘He has abolished every trace of untouchability from his heart. 
He believes in communal unity with the same passion that I have. 
In order to know the best mind of Islam he gave one year to the 
study of the Quran in the original. He therefore learnt Arabic. He 
found this study necessary for cultivating a living contact with the 
Muslims living in his neighbourhood. 


‘He has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to any 
sacrifice at his bidding. He is responsible for producing a young 
man who has dedicated himself to the service of lepers. Though an 
utter stranger to medicine, this worker has by singular devotion 
mastered the method of treatment of lepers and is now running 
several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his 
labours. He has now published a handbook in Marathi for the treat- 
ment of lepers. Vinoba was for years director of the Mahila Asram 
in Wardha. His devotion to the cause of daridrandrayan took him 
first to a village near Wardha, and now he has gone still further 
and lives in Pavnar, five miles from Wardha, from where he has 
established contact with villagers through the disciples he has 
trained. 


‘He believes in the necessity of the political independence of 
India. He is an accurate student of history. But he believes that 
real independence of the villagers is impossible without the con- 
structive program of which khddi is the centre. He believes that 
the carkhé is the most suitable outward symbol of non-violence 
which has become an integral part of his life. He has taken an 
active part in the previous satyaégraha campaigns. He has never 
been in the limelight on the political platform. With many co- 
workers he believes that silent constructive work with civil dis- 
obedience in the background is far more effective than the already 
heavily crowded political platform. And he thoroughly believes 
that non-violent resistance is impossible without a hearty belief in 
the practice of constructive work.’ 


In the same issue, Mahadev Desai contributed a further study 
of the man in these terms: 


‘In Young India seventeen years ago I wrote a long article about 
Sri Vinoba, from which I condense the following: 


‘You may stay days and days with him without knowing him, 
and even when you know him you only begin to know him. You 
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meet with a reserve which you cannot easily break. He does not 
talk much, rarely does he say anything about himself. And yet if 
you could get at the bottom of his profound depths, you are sure 
to exclaim, “Nowhere have I struck such treasures’. I do not think 
there is anyone in the Central Province jails today who can be com- 
pared to Vinoba with his sturdy asceticism, his profound religious 
and philosophic learning, his matchless power of penance and self- 
discipline, and a rare humility which probably is a product of all 
the rest. We hear of the grim determination of the child Dhruva 
to realise God, the simple faith, unbending before all odds, of the 
boy Prahlada, and of the rare strength of the lad Naciketas march- 
ing to the god of death to be devoured up, and we wonder what 
these spiritual prodigies must have been like. You see Vinoba and 
you will not find it difficult to imagine any one of them doing the 
things they did. 


‘In 1917 when Mr Andrews was at the Asram I remember 
Gandhiji describing to him Vinoba in these terms: ‘He is one of 
the few pearls in the Asram. They do not come, like others, to be 
blessed by the Asram but to bless it, not to receive, but to give.” 
He devoted the first eight months in the Asram to self-discipline— 
giving eight hours in the kitchen and doing scavenging work. Not 
a thought crossed his brain that his scholarship would rust away. 


‘Early in his life he decided that a life of brahmacarya is 
essential to a life of service. His father wanted him to be a barrister 
or a big chemist, for which he wanted to send him to Germany. He 
was set to learn French, therefore, so that it may be useful to him 
abroad. But on leaving home, apparently to appear for his inter- 
mediate examination, he left for Benares, and it was long afterwards 
through the C.I.D. that his father learnt that he had fled there. He 
devoted all his time to a study of Samskrt, especially the Gitd and the 
Upanisads. Though Gandhiji said that he had gone to the Aéram to 
give and not to receive, this is what Vinoba said in a talk: “Only I can 
know what I have got in the Agram. It was an early ambition of 
mine to distinguish myself by a violent deed in the service of the 
country. But Bapi cured me of that ambition. It is he who extin- 
guished the volcano of anger and other passions in me. I have been 
progressing every day of my life in the ASram. Every year I have 
been making one of the mahdvratas my own.”... 


‘And look at his way of study. “I have read a lot of Samskrt”, 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF VINOBA 


he says, “but I have not read the Sakuntalam. The speech of the 
gods, which is the name of Samskrt, is for freedom—moksa—not for 
intellectual delight and luxury. I learnt Samskrt not to read the 
Sakuntalam, but to learn the Gita, the Vedas and Upanisads, and the 
Brahmasitras; for things that make for freedom of the soul, and not 
for poetry and literature. Philosophy and mathematics are my 
subjects, not literature.” 


‘That was what I wrote seventeen years ago, and the interval has 
been but a demonstration of the way in which he has translated his 
principles into practice, pressed all his philosophy and mathematics 
into the aid of the constructive program which he has believed to 
be the external symbol of hon-violence. He has trained under him 
students who are masters of the science and art of khadi-making, he 
has trained workers who have been content with a miserable 
pittance to bury themselves in villages working the constructive 
program, and he has given, as Gandhiji has said, an ideal servant to 
the lepers. ‘Proficiency in all action’ is the Gitda’s definition of 
yoga, and everything that Vinoba has done proves that he is one 
who has mastered that yoga. An ideal spinner, both on the wheel 
and the takli and with both the left and the right hands, he is an 
ideal village worker. Though highly intellectual, the villagers feel 
completely at home with him and are enraptured by his simple per- 
fervid eloquence full of telling homely parables and illustrations.’ 


Real socialism has been handed to us by our ancestors 
who taught: ‘All land belongs to Gopal, where then 
is the boundary line? Man is the maker of that line 
and he can therefore unmake it’. Gopal literally 
means shepherd: it also means God. In modern lan- 
guage it means the state, i.e. the people. That the 
land today does not belong to the people is too true. 
But the fault is not in the teaching. It is in us who 
have not lived up to it. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 2 January 1937 












Social Revolution 


Through Bhudan 


R. K. PATIL 


After Gandhi’s death his followers became ieaderless, and also 
bewildered. The massive impact of the government’s development 
effort, embracing all fields of social endeavour, appeared to rob the 
constructive program of all its revolutionary content and reduced 
it to a dependent camp-follower of the official program. The bhidan 
idea developed against this background. 


When the poor Harijans of Pochampalli in the old Hyderabad 
state asked for land and, at Vinoba’s request, a donor came forward 
to fulfil that demand, the event started a chain of thought in Vinoba’s 
mind. Could the land problem or the problem of the landless in 
India, who constitute about one-fifth of the rural population, be 
solved by asking for donations of land? This would require the 
parting away by voluntary gift of 50 million acres of land by several 
million land-owners. But, stupendous as the task appeared to be, 
was there any other non-violent alternative? The communists had 
distributed land with great violence in that area, and the Govern- 
ment had established the status quo with almost equal violence. 
Was non-violence powerless to solve the land problem? If so, would 
communism not be the only alternative? Would inaction also not 
be a loss of faith in the unlimited power of non-violence as taught 
by Gandhi? So Vinoba took courage in his hands and embarked 
on bhidan. Thus started, bhidaén has now become the base for a 
social revolution in India, the distinctive feature of which would be 
a preponderance of village industry. It would thus appear that 
bhiidén and its later development, gramdan, are a continuation of 
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SOCIAL REVOLUTION THROUGH BHUDAN 


Gandhi’s desire to usher in the svaraj of his conception by develop- 
ing a non-violent constructive effort on the part of the people. 


In the course of its six years’ progress the movement has cer- 
tainly achieved striking results. About five million acres of land 
have been collected. Lately the movement has transformed itself 
into grdmdan, the obtaining through gifts of all the land situated in 
a village. About 3,250 whole villages have been secured in graémdan. 
The complaint that bhiddén and the resulting land distribution led 
to a fragmentation of land-holdings and provided no village agency 
to look after these fragments has been eliminated in the gramdan 
development of bhiiddn. From donating the whole of the village 
land there arises a sense of cooperation and brotherhood in the 
village community which opens up an unparalleled vista of coopera- 
tive life and development. Such are the future possibilities of this 
movement that a gathering of national leaders, representing almost 
all the progressive parties in India, has issued a joint statement 
welcoming the movement and exhorting the nation to give it all 
encouragement and support. 


What about the future? Will the movement as at present con- 
ceived result in such an atmosphere that grémdadn would become 
the vogue in India? This means that the concept of social owner- 
ship of land must be accepted by the vast majority of the rural 
population, and they must feel convinced that the prospective socio- 
economic reorganisation after graémddn presents a workable picture 
of economic prosperity and social development. The peasant is 
proverbially attached to his land. His sense of individual property 
and possession is strong. It is almost like a human instinct. Could 
he be persuaded to give up this terra firma and agree not only to 
merge his individual ownership in the collective ownership of the 
village, but also accept their decision about how and what land he 
should cultivate in future? And can this be achieved by just per- 
suasion as at present and without developing any legal or moral 
coercion at any stage? It is impossible to provide a categorical 
answer to these questions. The present development of the move- 
ment—it is yet in its infancy—does not warrant any such judge- 
ments; what is being attempted here is a critical examination of 
future possibilities. It is to be noted that the movement aims at 
the total abolition of the concept of private property not only in 
land, but also in all its varied forms, such as buildings, shares, bank 
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balances etc. It is an attempt to substitute a sccialist society for 
the present capitalist one by persuading the people to actually lead 
the life of a socialist society. 


The situation in India appears opportune for such a movement 
The leaders of the progressive national parties have blessed it. The 
Congress, the largest political party in India, has accepted the ob- 
jective of a socialist society. Whatever may be the differences in 
points of view of the actual working of such a society, it is being 
increasingly recognised that free and unrestricted transfer of land 
cuts at the root of rural stability in all countries where the pressure 
on land is great and the consequent demand for it is keen. Even 
in a capitalist country like Japan pretty severe restrictions on the 
transfer of land had to be imposed after the land distribution by 
General MacArthur. The climate is thus favourable for the blur- 
ring, if not the total disappearance, of the main attraction and inci- 
dent of land ownership. Further an examination of the ownership 
pattern of land in India shows that the area of persuasion of land 
owners is not as large as one is at first inclined to believe. 20 per 
cent of the rural people do not hold any land. Another 28 per cent 
hold less than 50 per cent of the land. Thus 48 per cent or nearly 
half of the rural population are practically landless. Less than 5 
per cent of the cultivators hold more than 33 per cent of the land. 
The remaining 62 per cent of the area is held by about 47 per cent 
of the rural population. It is this slab which has to be convinced 
about the gramdan movement. In so far as the great majority, 
about 60 to 65 per cent, will be obviously benefited by gramdan, 
the conversion aspect of the movement has to be significant in about 
a third of the rural population. The axe of a legislative ceiling 
on land is hanging heavily over the less than 5 per cent of the 
big holders. The quantum of compensation offered by the govern- 
ment for the surplus land is in many cases entirely disproportionate 
to the market value of the land. The compensation clause in the 
constitution has been rendered non-justiciable by a later amend- 
ment so far as it relates to acquisition of land through land reform. 
It is in this setting that the call of Vinoba to the land owners to 
trust the villagers more than the government has to be considered 
by them. 


By far the best indication for the future success of the move- 
ment is the band of devoted and selfless workers which has gathered 
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under the leadership of Vinoba. After the decision to eschew all 
organisation and dependence on accumulated funds, almost all the 
workers are unpaid. They manage to support themselves through 
various ways. This body of workers shows no sign of diminution 
either in numbers or enthusiasm or the quality of their work. Bound 
together by no attraction except the idealist aspect of the move- 
ment they move about from place to place explaining the benefits 
of gramdan and exhorting the people to donate their lands. It is 
faith in their leaders and faith in their cause that keeps them to- 
gether and active in their efforts. In the final analysis the whole 
strength of the movement lies in its faith in the efficacy of non- 
violent mass action. This is the way shown by Gandhi, and Vinoba 
is following it. The faith of the workers is further sustained by 
the ineffectiveness of the parliamentary program—the only other 
democratic alternative to non-violent mass action. Without intend- 
ing to be critical of the government and the achievements of the 
two five year plans, it may fairly be said that the basic problems of 
India, such as increasing agricultural production, reducing unemploy- 
ment and introducing efficiency in administration, have remained 
unsolved in the last ten years. Instead the present system of parlia- 
mentary demoracy has bred envy and malice against political leaders 
and parties, and thus divided the people instead of uniting them. 
People feel helpless and paralysed and have got into the habit 
of looking to the government for solving their difficulties. Such a 
situation is the best breeding ground for the development of 
totalitarianism. The grimdain movement therefore appears to its 
participants as the best and the only safeguard for the preservation 
and development of democracy in India. 


History has recorded the course of Gandhism in India in its 
effort to obtain political independence. It is the practice of mass 
non-violence that displaced fear by courage, helplessness by purpose- 
fulness, and sloth and idleness by activity and effort. The history 
of Gandhism in introducing a non-violent socialist democracy is 
currently being enacted in India. The latter is a continuation of 
the former. Whether it will succeed in achieving mastery over such 
fundamental human instincts as the acquisition of property and 
the lust for power is the question. That some initial success has 
been achieved is undeniable. But this cannot provide an unerring 
forecast for the future. The crucial question is whether mere per- 
suasion will suffice to achieve the transformation involved in the 
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gramdanisation ot the great majority of the Indian villages or whe- 
ther the movement will have to evolve some sanctions, albeit of 
the non-violent type, to forge ahead. These sanctions in the struggle 
for svardj were non-cooperation, civil disobedience and satydgraha. 
The bhidaén movement has not yet evolved any sanctions. Vinoba 
has made it quite clear that, even if evolved, such sanctions will 
have to be quite different from those of the pre-independence era. 
They will have to be inspired by greater love and non-violence and 
would have therefore to be milder. But their nature has yet to 
become clear. In the mean time faith in the success of a righteous 
cause, however difficult of achievement, and the power of non- 
violent mass action are sustaining Vinoba and his followers in an 
undertaking which is more difficult than the attainment of svaraj. 
It was easier to concenirate national energies on the rooting out of 
foreign domination. It is more difficult to root out entrenched capi- 
talism, as it involves the peaceful conversion of our own people and 
not foreigners. Exploitation by foreigners is obviously a more 
patent wrong than exploitation by our own people. 


The future course of the movement will be undoubtedly affect 
ed by the steps taken by the government in respect of future land 
reforms and its whole attitude to the main question raised by the 
movement, namely, the elimination of private ownership of property 
and its replacement by social ownership. Since the leaders of gov- 
ernment have exhorted the people to cooperate wholeheartedly in 
the gramdan movement it may be presumed that they have such a 
consummation clearly in view, and that they desire that the prepara- 
tory work of providing the people with the appropriate ideological 
and psychological mental frame which is the essential part of demo- 
cratic change should be achieved by the gramdan movement. We have 
already referred to the possibilities of non-violent sanctions being 
evolved in the course of the future progress of the movement. But 
the movement’s further progress will be undoubtedly affected by 
the trend and tenor of governmental legislation in the sphere of 
land reforms. If, for instance, the proposal to have a ceiling on land, 
with the corollary of a compensation for the surplus, however 
limited, to be recovered in instalments from the would-be bene- 
ficiaries is pursued, it may be that this would harden the proprietary 
instinct in land of the new owners and thus delay the consummation 
of the movement, unless the surplus is sufficient to absorb all the 
landless people. In the latter case the satisfaction of the land-hunger 
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of all the people will so reduce the value of the land that the transi- 
tion to the gramdan ideal will become easier. But if the ceiling 
embraces only a fraction of the landless the property instinct of the 
new owners would come in the way of their accepting the gramdan 
idea. Similarly the completely free and unrestricted transferability 
of land affects adversely the progress of the graémdan movement; 
while restrictions on such a course will help progress towards it. A 
very old and seasoned constructive worker, who has been expound- 
ing Gandhi’s philosophy ever since 1920, when asked to forecast 
the future course of events has remarked that the second revolution 
in India will be achieved eighty per cent through the gramdan move- 
ment and twenty per cent through legislative action. 


Unless we all work, in the physical sense, we cannot 
stabilize democracy. There should be no distinctions 
of status in work. All tasks should be deemed equally 
noble and as forms of piety and homage to the house- 
hold gods. Otherwise we must submit to be ruled by 
the people who are prepared te work, and our lives 
have to be on sufferance. A new and necessary 
middle class will arise, not a middle class based on 
birth but a true middle class of manual workers, 
those who have attained skill and status by work and 
learning, who can design, guide and teach, the mem- 
bers of which go down or up according to talent, in- 
dustry or circumstance, and who do not come to posi- 
tion by birth only. 


C. Rajagopalachari in Harijan, 9 February 1952 














Bhudan and Community 


Development 


PHILIP ZEALEY 


For the purposes of this article it seems desirable to regard bhidan 
in a context wider than the literal ‘gift of land’ and rather as in- 
volving the whole philosophy of sarvodaya itself, of which it is but 
one manifestation. Again, with community development we shall 
be considering the broad uplift of, particularly, village life and not 
only specific governmental programs. 


Regarded as a whole, it has to be admitted that the present state 
of our society is materialistic in concept, acquisitive in character, 
and competitive in nature. If we judge success by high standards 
of living, motor cars, television sets and intercontinental atomic- 
headed ballistic missiles, our society has been a success. However, 
we do not have to seek very far to find, that underneath the glittering 
facade and outward sense of mastery, there is a deep layer of dis- 
satisfaction, insecurity, frustration and fear. Man seems to be well 
on the way to mastering the material universe, and yet at the same 
time well on the way to a complete destruction of himself and the 
civilisation which he has painfully built up over the centuries. It 
is as though, after long study of engineering and aerodynamics, we 
have built a perfect aeroplane. Having launched it into the air we 
suddenly find that we have omitted to study aerial navigation and 
meteorology. We control a wonderful machine and have a great 
sence of achievement in being able to ride far above the earth, but 
very soon we have lost the way and are at the mercy of every 
passing storm. We are fearful lest we crash to earth and kill our- 
selves and the marvel we have created. 
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BHUDAN AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


So it is with us today. We have created a wonderful machine 
called knowledge but lack the facility to guide it in the right direc. 
tion. Throughout the course of history there have been inspired 
men and women who have sought wisdom rather than knowledge, 
The teachings of many of them are on record and are available to 
us. However, to the extent that the fruits of knowledge have ap- 
peared, in our materialistic eyes, to be sweeter than the fruits of 
wisdom, we have chosen the former, and often with disastrous conse- 
quences. The world problem before us is whether we can accept 
wisdom as the master and knowledge as the servant. In essence 
this seems to be the basic teaching of Vinoba Bhave. If he is able 
to succeed in the experimental terrain of village India, it will pro- 
vide a shining example to the whole world. 


Where man is materialistic, Vinoba bids a seeking for Ram raj. 
Where man is acquisitive, he counsels that ‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive’. Where man is competitive, he shows that 
cooperation can be more effective in reaching desired and desirable 
goals. His point of departure has been the land problem in India. 
Not only does the future well-being of India depend on an adequate 
solution to this chronic problem, but social justice for millions of 
landless labourers is involved. No community development pro- 
gram can be of lasting value unless it takes this factor into serious 
consideration. The provision of schools, dispensaries, wells and 
other social facilities may turn out to be only costly palliatives. 
Technical assistance in better farming methods may help to increase 
national food production but it may also lead to the rich becoming 
richer, and the poor and landless becoming even poorer than they 
are, and more dependent on the good graces of the rich. The indi- 
cations are that there is a quite real danger of this actually happening. 


There is no doubt that the community development movement 
is making a most valuable contribution to the revitalisation of rural 
India. Not only is it leading to the provision of basic amenities 
but, and more important, it is awakening the village mind to the 
potentialities of better living. Apathy, lethargy and fatalism are 
slipping away and giving rise to a measure of self-confidence, and 
the ability to see the future in a new light. This is good as far as 
it goes, but leaves the land problem virtually unsolved, and a vacuum 
in the structure of village society. Are these factors to be left to 
chance? In this case the powerful will seek to retain their power 
and. with their newly found selves, the weak will band together 
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and seek to take, by force if necessary, what they regard as rightly 
theirs. Traditional social and economic forces will come into play 
and we shall be back again in a materialistic, acquisitive and compe- 
titive society. 


Mahatma Gandhi strove for the way of wisdom, always seeking 
a response from ‘that of God in every man’ as a means of finding 
solutions to chronic problems. Vinoba Bhave, following in his foot- 
steps, and moved by a situation in Telangana where violence 
and physical force were dominating the scene as a means to resolve 
land hunger, launched his bhidén program in 1951. Since that time 
the movement has grown in strength and influence and the acreage 
of donated land has been impressive. It is not easy, however, to 
judge the extent to which the land donations represent the ‘change 
of heart’ on a mass scale that Vinoba is seeking. We know, for 
example, that large tracts of waterless and infertile land have been 
donated. We know that expensive capital improvement is required 
on some of the land before it can be utilised. We know that in 
some cases the land has been good, but the title of ownership is in 
dispute. We know that a landless labourer cannot cultivate without 
bullocks, implements and seed—and that these have not always 
been forthcoming. There is no ‘change of heart’ involved in a gift 
which is merely a liability to the donor, and given in a form which 
is of no benefit to the recipient. 


The philosophy of sarvodaya presents a challenging answer to 
a turbulent world in a state of crisis. The bhidain movement is an 
attempt to apply this philosophy in a particular area and in a parti- 
cular set of circumstances. Experience in community development 
has shown that social problems in the village cannot be solved in 
isolation. Village life is a whole and change in one segment calls 
for readjustments in all the other segments. Community develop- 
ment cannot successfully solve the problem of low agricultural pro- 
duction without a program involving everybody and every aspect 
of village life. The same is true of the bhidain movement. It must 
inspire the ‘change of heart’ in the whole village and re-build a 
new social structure from new foundations. 


Community development is seeking to bring at least some bene- 
fit to the largest number of people in the shortest possible time. It 
does this because social justice and political considerations demand 
it. In the process, it is creating a new awareness, a receptivity to 
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BHUDAN AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


new ideas and to social change. It is at this point that bhiddn can 
make its strongest appeal for reconstruction with a fresh ideology. 


The ingredients for building a new type of society in village 
India are already present. There is an inner core of deep religious 
conviction to which has now been added a measure of self-confi- 
dence and a belief in the potentialities of development. It is not 
only the task of bhidan to preach the basic tenets of the new society. 
It has also to show him how it can be brought about in practical terms 
and how, taking advantage of knowledge, it can lead to a richer and 
fulier life in every way. So far this has not been demonstrated 
very ciearly. It is my conviction that if the bhidin movement could 
concentrate on creating a true sarvodaya society in even a few vii- 
lages, its message would no longer rest only on faith but couid 
also exist in fact. No doubt the attempt is being made in Koraput 
and in other areas where grémdan has been successful. Is it not 
dangerous to experiment on too large a scale and under circum- 
stances where both trained and dedicated workers are spread too 
thinly? Another danger which needs to be avoided is that of be- 
coming doctrinaire. Dogma can quickly stifle dynamism. The basic 
principles of sarvodaya are few and can be simply stated. Beyond 
this let there be freedom of development, and of experiment best 
suited to local conditions. It would be tragic to suffer schisms over 
such issues as whether ambar carkha yarn can truly be regarded 
as khadi. I see no reason why mill yarn could not be regarded as 
khadi if the organisation of its production conformed to the princi- 
ples of sarvodaya. There is no intrinsic reason why the more effi- 
cient machine cannot serve man’s welfare better than the less 
efficient. The machine in particular, and science in general, are 
neutral; whether it is used for the liberation or for the enslavement 
of mankind depends on the use and purpose to which man puts them. 


If bhiidin can show how man can be led to the full utilisation 
of the land in India for ‘the welfare of all’, we shall have moved 
a big step in the direction of transforming our world society into one 
which can accept wisdom and apply knowledge for purposes consis- 
tent with each man’s deeper seeking for the ultimate truth. 





Gramdan and the Community 


Development Program 


G. RAMACHANDRAN 


The Prime Minister never misses an opportunity to stress that the 
community development program is the most revolutionary pro- 
gram in present-day India. There is no question that after the 
earlier great wave of the constructive program under Gandhi the 
present program represents the second nation-wide movement in 
village reconstruction. If it is forging ahead of every other such 
program throughout Asia, it is undoubtedly because the Gandhian 
movement had prepared the country to understand, appreciate and 
respond to the impetus of such a movement. 


But, if the community development program is revolutionary, 
gramdan is even more revolutionary. Gramdan means a large fund 
of unity of mind in the village, a readiness to face radical changes 
in the social and economic structure of the village, the courage to 
walk on a new road and the readiness on the part of the individual 
to make a sacrifice in favour of the community and, therefore, some- 
thing precise, unambiguous and challenging in the confused situe- 
tion affecting the rural areas today. If community development 
means anything, it means these, more than anything else. Let us 
realise, therefore, that gramdén is no factor outside community 
development, but something which is at the core of it. Gramdan is 
community development. 


The village in India represents the deathless vitality of India. 
Vitality cannot however stagnate, because the moment it does so it 
ceases to be vitality. Graémddn is a mental and economic revolu- 
tion representing the re-assertion of the vitality of the village in 
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GRAMDAN AND THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


terms of new conditions in free India and in the modern world. 
Gramdan is a complete break-away from the tradition of private 
ownership of land which has been the rock upon which the life of 
the village in India has rested during uncounted centuries. And yet, 
the entire spirit underlying grémdan is in harmony with the spirit 
of the culture of India which has always put renunciation far above- 
power. 


The dynamics of gramdan is that it must lead to gram-nirmén 
{reconstruction of the village). No village can pass the test of 
gramdan and fail in the test of gram-nirman. If there is failure in 
gram-nirman, it only means that there has not been the reality of 
gramdaén. That is why the Prime Minister said in Gandhigram, on 
8 December 1957, that ultimately gram-nirmadn would be the only 
test of gramdan. What is crucial in gramdan is not the release of 
land from private ownership but the release of the mind from social 
self-seeking towards social integration. If that is not the core of 
community development, then there must be a misuse of words 
somewhere. If gramdan as it is developing in India today repre- 
sents in a very real sense the core of community development, then. 
that program and gramdan must become one. If Indian people are: 
to advance peacefully and constructively towards democratic social- 
ism, then there can be no escape from such a union of these two 
movements. 


It is therefore a fortunate outcome that Vinoba, the undisputed 
leader of the sarvodaya workers, and Nehru, the inspirer of the 
community development program, are keeping in close touch with 
each other and influencing each other. This understanding and co- 
operation however have not yet permeated the rank and file on 
either side, which only shows again that where even the leaders 
agree, the followers will not sometimes. Something must be done 
about this quickly and effectively. The achievement of the unity 
of sarvodaya workers and those engaged in the community deve- 
lopment program is one of the most urgent and needed tasks in 
India today. In spite of the attempts made so far, this unity stil! 
remains uncertain and ineffective. The recent Mysore conference 
of the leaders of political parties was a good beginning. It must 
now lead to actual working unity in the ranks throughout India. 
Otherwise it will only remain a start without a move-on and much 
less a finish. 
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Ai one point recently community development workers from 
different parts of India and a small group of sarvodaya workers 
came very close to each other. This was at the fifth Inter-State 
Regional Seminar on Community Development held in the first 
week of April 1957 at Kodaikanal. The seminar set up a sub- 
committee, with some of the development commissioners from the 
different states and E. W. Aryanayakam, Dr S. Gurupatham and G. 
Ramachandran as members. There was a thorough discussion and 
many difficult moments, but ultimately a statement emerged which 
was later presented at the plenary session of the seminar and pass- 
ed unanimously. This statement, if accepted in spirit and in letter 
and worked jointly, can undoubtedly bring the grémdan movement 
and the community development program together integrally. It 
deserves careful consideration by everyone concerned. Here is the 
statement verbatim: 


It is fully recognised that grémdan, wherever it has taken 
place, would have greatly helped in creating the mental climate 
most appropriate for community development. What the com- 
munity development program has all along earnestly tried to 
achieve and has only partly succeeded in achieving, may well 
be accomplished more effectively, fully and quickly in the gram- 
dan villages. 


Recognising that this new mental climate has come from 
the moral momentum created by Sri Vinobaji and sarvodaya 
workers, it is agreed that the best results in harnessing the new 
moral forces for national reconstruction could be achieved 
through the closest cooperation between the sarvodaya workers 
and all those now engaged in community development. 


It has, therefore, become a matter for serious consideration, 
whether, in areas in which a sufficiently large number of 

_ gramdans have taken place, such villages should not be brought 
under one or more special development blocks in which may be 
launched a fuller and more integrated program of community 
development than has been possible yet in other areas generally. 


Such a program shall have to be inevitably considered and 
drawn up conjointly by a sarvodaya group set up for the pur. 
pose by Sri Acarya Vinobaji and by the appropriate personnel 
of community development. Thus any program to be carried 
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out will have to be such as will be acceptable to those who have 
laboured to bring about graémdans and at the same time consist- 
ent with the broad outlines of the community development 
program which is already in operation in innumerable areas 
of the country. 


This will mean that what might emerge as the program 
in gramdan villages should be a deeper, more comprehensive 
and more effective fulfilment of community development. 


It should not be difficult to arrive at an arrangement 
under which programs jointly evolved are under the guidance 
of someone selected for the purpose by the sarvodaya group 
concerned and under whose overall supervision all the person- 
nel engaged in community development will work together 
with sarvodaya workers as one team in gramdan villages. 


It should be remembered in this connection that the ulti- 
mate responsibility of execution of agreed programs from 
village to village will rest very largely on village paicdyats. 
Where such pafcaiyats already exist, they may be reconstituted 
on a clear understanding of the new responsibilities and duties 
that will rest on them in view of the dynamic situation created 
by gramddén and that, therefore, all the various personnel of 
community development will come into the picture only in a 
secondary and advisory capacity. 


It will be of the utmost importance that grémdan villages 
learn to stand on their own legs firmly so that whatever 
external help may be needed and given may not tend to 
weaken the morale of the people as they reconstruct their own 


lives on the basis of the maximum possible self-reliance and 


self-sufficiency. 


In the light of such planning and organising, there would 
be created an ever-increasing sphere for the closest coopera- 
tion between the people and those engaged in the work of 
community development leading to far-reaching consequences 
fraught with the greatest good for national reconstruction. 


Some time later at the sixth Development Commissioners’ Con- 


ference at Mussoorie the same matter came up for discussion and 
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there were certain findings. Though these findings cover a more 
detailed area of discussion, it is a weaker statement than the one 
adopted at the Kodaikanal seminar from the point of view of the 
integration of gramdin and community development. Sarvodaya 
workers will not be enthusiastic to merely accept a few places in 
the block advisory committee. It is at this point that the Kodai- 
kanal statement went further in order to bring in sarvodaya work- 
ers. One good example of how any government in India can effec- 
tively bring in sarvodaya workers is seen in the working of the 
‘Sarvodaya Scheme’ with the full concurrence of the Bombay 
government. Sarvodaya workers are not going to be won over by 
the stretching out of a patronising hand by those in charge of com- 
munity development. The crux of the matter is that there should 
be mutual understanding and real cooperation between both groups. 
It would be good to have an all-India conference of leading sarvo- 
daya workers and community development personnel at which 
will be present Nehru, Vinoba, the Congress President, etc. and 
about a hundred workers drawn from both sides. Such a confer- 
ence should be unhurried and should come to close grips with 
practical problems without getting tied up in disputes over ideals 
and theories. It may be followed by regional conferences of the 
same pattern. Agreements, should thereafter be worked truthfully. 


The whole of the above argument is based on one funda- 
mental idea. It is that the community development program and 
the graémdain movement are the two most revolutionary aspects of 
national re-construction in India. They have not yet come together 
to add strength to each other. There should now be no delay in 
effecting such a unity of purpose and work. This is one of the major 
issues in India today. The practical idealism and selfless devotion 
of the sarvodaya workers must now combine with the tremendous 
personnel and material resources available to the community deve- 
lopment program. If this does not happen, we shall be turning away 
foolishly from one of the greatest possibilities in the India of today. 
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Whither Bhudan ? 


MAGANBHAI DESAI! 


I have critically discussed the bhidén movement at various times 
and my occasional offers of criticism have caused quite a flutter in 
bhidan circles. A typically caustic response to my criticism appear- 
ed in Bhiimiputra, the official Gujarati organ of the movement, which 
said: ‘Communalism has been responsible for the martyrdom of the 
prophet of unity in our land. Now when another such prophet has 
appeared among us, we fear if history is not going to repeat itself 
through the conflicts created by narrow-minded purists and vain 
individualists who claim ahimsé and purity of means to themselves 
and attribute himsaé and dubious means to others.’ In other words, 
the journal seemed to think that through a criticism of the bhidan 
movement, Vinoba himself was being attacked in much the same way 
as Gandhi's life was taken! Evidently bhidain workers are worried 
at the impression which has gained on the people that violence and 
impure means were likely to be used in their movement! For wit- 
ness this extraordinary statement which appeared in the report on 
the Kaladi Sammelan in Bhidan, the official English organ of the 
movement: ‘Vinobaji expressed the view that he may have to take 
recourse even to violence if it was found to be quite inevitable’. 


Sri Vallabhasvami, a close associate of Vinoba, is reported to 
have said: ‘Vinobaji has never said that if he is not able to secure 
a land donation of five acres he will turn communist. All that he 
said was that in case the agrarian problem was not solved through 
love and non-violence he might be driven to repose faith in com- 


1. Adanted from the author’s original writings in Gujarati, in Navjivan, June, 
July and September 1957. 
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munism. There was no alternative.’ However, there is an alter- 
native—the alternative of the democratic and representative form of 
government accepted by the Congress. But communism and 
statelessness or anarchy, to which the bhiddn idealogy is akin, do 
not subscribe to this. Bhiddn repudiates parliamentary democracy 
and, as is well known, it accepts into its fold workers from all politi- 
cal parties. A communist worker, for example, has categorically 
stated: ‘I do not at all believe in bhiddn, I have never worked for 
it, but I feel that we can achieve our objective through it. I do not 
mind if we can do this through non-violence, failing which our 
methods are always open to us. We have certainly not given 
them up.’ 


It would appear from this that there is no agreement between 
the two ideologies as to the means to be employed for attaining the 
end. However, bhiddn leaders have been atiempting to reconcile 
these conflicting viewpoints by saying: ‘We do not shun any one, 
but desire cooperation from all’: ‘All rivers merge in the ocean 
that is bhiddn’; ‘We are above political parties’, etc. So far as 
Gandhi was concerned, the purity of the means was paramount. 
If the means were proper, even one step was enough for him. Com- 
munism, on the other hand, believes in the paramountcy of ends. 
It is prepared to adopt any means, fair or foul, which are likely to 
succeed. The difference between the two is fundamental, but 
apparently the bhidain movement is confused hetween them. 


Gandhi used to say, ‘I hate the evil in man, but not the evil- 
doer’. In this he had established an altogether new tradition in 
the interpretation and practice of the Gita and the Vedanta and is, 
in my opinion, his greatest gift to modern India. Public movements 
are like a holy war and they should be conducted in a truly religious 
spirit. Hence the need to be watchful of the means employed to 
achieve our ends. Unfortunately this valuable teaching is being 
lost sight of at the present moment. However, it cannot, therefore, 
be said that it is impossible to base our politics or public life on 
dharma. It is true that it is difficult to follow religion. One may 
at times even be driven to say with Veda Vya4sa, ‘Alas, none is pre- 
pared to listen to the voice of dharma’. Yet the fact remains that the 
only thing worth preaching and practising is, ‘Truth is religion’. This 
has been the greatest of the lessons that Gandhi imparted to us. It 
offers right guidance to the people and the state alike. We must not 
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WHITHER BHUDAN? 


swerve from it. If our faith in it slackens, we must reinforce it 
again and again. 


Whiie in Kerala, Vinoba was asked: ‘Will not the communists 
derive strength through the ohiddén movement?’ The substance 
of his reply was this. ‘The urgent problem in our country is that of 
abject poverty and how io eradicaie it. It is for all of us to tackle 
it. Bhidan, on its part, claims to offer a solution to the land problem 
and believes that it could solve the question not only of rural 
poverty, but also of many others that are likely to crop up in the 
process. Hence all parties and people should strenuously work for 
at. 


As Vinoba says further, ‘If you and I together work for 
gramdan, the communisis will have nothing left to do. You, too 
can derive strength through this movement. We should realize that 
strength is for one who actually works, who puts his shoulder to 
the wheel. I do not mind if the communists gain support through 
gramdan. One who is prompted by God to work will derive 
strength. Hence this problem should not be viewed from party 
considerations at all.’ That one who actually works gains in 
strength is quite an indisputable proposition. But is that alone 
true work which is put in by gramdan? Is it the only way to re- 
move poverty? If this be its claim, does not grémddan itself assume 
the role of a party? 


The fact is that every party in the country seeks a solution of 
the problem of poverty. There is no material difference as to the 
end each has in view. It is only when the means are considered 
that differences arise. In this context, two distinct ideologies are 
discernible at present. One says, ‘Bring about a direct revolution 
through gramdan, with the help of the people, but without the in- 
tervention of the government’. The other believes, ‘No revolution 
is possible without political power. Hence let us first capture 
political power’. The first is the ideology of graémdan; the second 
is that of the Socialist and Communist parties, in short, that of the 
Marxists. 


Gramdan leaders define this distinction, in their own way, by 
claiming that their method is one of democracy, which is different 
from power politics. Whereas the Marxists try to resolve the dis- 
tinction by maintaining that theirs too is the method of democracy, 
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but that they do not think power today is held by the right people 
and so they must try to seize it themselves. 


The grémdan ideology as propounded by Vinoba is the view- 
point of statelessness or anarchy, whereas the Marxists’ viewpoint 
is that of communism. Thus the two extreme viewpoints of in- 
dividualism and communism have met on the common ground of 
opposition to the party in power. Both are indifferent as to the 
means to the employed, violent or non-violent, for achieving their 
objectives. I believe that in this graémdan has vitally departed from 
the ways of Gandhi. 


There have been two more deviations from Gandhi. Firstly, 
in place of Gandhi’s concept of trusteeship, grémdan has been talk- 
ing of repudiating all rights in property (and yet it is claimed that 
this would be achieved without the help of the government!). 
Secondly, whereas Gandhi was a firm believer in franchise and the 
representative form of government, there has been a negation of 
these in gramdan. 


Communistic and socialistic ideologies have been in the Indian 
political field since long. Now for the last five years or so, under 
the leadership of Vinoba, has emerged the ideology of statelessness 
or anarchism; though, negatively, even statelessness or anarchism in- 
itially rose out of a love of power. All these European ideologies 
were not devoid of a desire for power. In India, too they have 
been taking a similar course. ‘Stateless’ bhiddn is no exception. 


But the question in India is quite different. It is whether we 
should abide by violence or non-violence. It is undesirable that 
the bhiddn movement should be carried on in a way which con- 
sciously or unconsciously encourages violence. This question 
should not be viewed from the point of view of party ideologies at 
all. Democracy is based on non-violence, dictatorship on violence. 
The ideology that bhidan has been evolving lately is allied to 


authoritarianism or anarchism. This, in my opinion, is a real danger 
spot. 
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Some Ethical Aspects 
of Bhudan 


ROHIT DAVE 


Vinoba Bhave once told his audience: ‘I believe that svardj has not 
brought about any revolution. It has been merely a change of 
masters in India. We must seek to reduce the preponderance of 
state-initiative to zero and in its place to evoke the spontaneous 
initiative of the people. What is required is a radical change of 
social values. I insist that the same moral significance be accorded 
to all human beings irrespective of their calling. This is not hap- 
pening in our country today. Hence the social structure has to be 
recast. We have to establish new values.’ In this passage the 
originator of the bhidadn movement has clearly summed up its 
various aspects—social, ethical, and psychological. Its importance 
as an instrument of change in the individual is emphasised by Sri 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who writes: ‘Bhidan is a great mass move- 
ment of conversion and the creation of a new climate of thought 
and values of life. It brings about a living and immediate revolu- 
tion in the minds of men and in their mutual relationship.’ Thus 
bhidan aims at social change through inducing a new awakening 
in the individual rather than by changing the institutional set-up. 
In this it carries the ideal of Gandhi one step forward. ‘So long as 
we have not got power, conversion is our weapon by necessity. 
But after we get power I maintain that conversion would have to 
be our weapon of choice’, Gandhi had once told Sri Pyarelal; and 
it is Sri Pyarelal who has said, ‘Gandhi’s idea is today reborn and 
is being pursued with spectacular success by Vinoba’. The im- 
portance of the ethical aspects of the bhidan movement is thus quite 
obvious. 








GANDHI MAKG 


The fundamental ethicai proposition of the movement is that 
man is essentialiy good. ‘God is wide awake in the hearts oi good 
men, while Hie 1s sseeping in the hearis of evil men’, Vinooa once 
suid. Sri Jayaprakash aiso observes: ‘Gandhi's technique oi conver- 
sion was based on faith in the possibility of improving man. ‘lhis 
faith iiseif was grounded in another faitn, that all men irrespective 
oi outward dijfierences were fundamentally the same and at boitom 
good. Did they not all come trailing clouds of giory trom God who 
is our home? The whole technique of bhiuddn is based on this faith.’ 
Vinoba explains this technique thus: ‘The first step of a revolu- 
iionary is to divide men into good and evil. He should then appeal 
to the hearts of good men who cai easily comprehend whai is rignt 
and what is wrong, because God is awake in their hearts. Once 
they are converted a moral pressure can be developed against evil 
men and a change in their hearts can be brought about.’ This is 
possible because he believes that goodness, and noi evil alone, is 
contagious; nay, that its ‘contagion’ lasted far longer, as goodness 
is the attribute of the soul. 


lf this be the essential nature of man, whence comes the evil? 
Indian ethics states that the evil in man comes from the six weak- 
nesses of the human mind—passion, anger, greed, infatuation, pride 
and jealousy—which arise from a preponderance of the quality of 
rajas in the individual. This preponderance is not essential to the 
human personality and can be balanced and controlled by the deve- 
lopment of the quality of sattva in him. And this is the task of 
the process of conversion. Vinoba accepts this formula. The evil 
that bhiddn seeks to eradicate comes mainly from the greed which 
expresses itself in the ideas of possession and ownership. 


Planning for Sarvodaya, a bhidaén manifesto, says: ‘While the 
physical wants of man must be fulfilled even in an ample measure, 
let it be granted, the indefinite and artificial multiplication of those 
wants with the consequent rush to satisfy them and the indulgence 
of the senses cannot be the goal of human life. Man would then 
be driven restlessly by this insatiable hankering for more and 
more, never finding peace or happiness, never being able to control 
himself. All human values would then come to be subjugated to 
this one goal of life and thus suffer an eclipse.’ It says further: 
‘While not under-estimating the imporiance of material goods for 
the fulfilment of his life, he (man) must delve deeper into his nature 
and recognise its finer strands, throw out the dross and learn to 
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bring out and develop his true essence. The ways of this self- 
discovery and self-mastery may be varied, but in any case he must 
begin by freeing himself irom the de-sensitising worship of things 
and the bondage of the senses.’ 


This greed is to be mastered by performing yajna in the form 
of giving away one’s possessions in the service of one’s fellowmen. 
Vinoba says: ‘Everybody has to make an offering in this yajnu, 
because it is a yajna. In fact we musi consign our scelf-interesi, or 
attachment, lust and greed, to the fire of repentance and wakeful- 
ness. Hence in this yajza also you must renounce attachment, lust 
and greed.’ 


This repentance and wakeiulness are possible by developing the 
higher nature of man and by subordinating our greed to truih, love 
and kindness and the good of all mankind. Ii is the fundamenial 
proposition of this movement that man’s moral nature and his cul- 
ture will come into full bloom only when the principle of mutuality 
of life is extended to embrace the whole human race. Planning for 
Sarvodaya says: ‘This mutuality will be based on love and true 
understanding of the nature of social living, that is to say, on the 
recognition of the truth that all property and acquirements, being 
the result of social endeavour, belong jointly to society and must 
be shared equitably among all its members.’ 


This requires a double change, of heart and of thought. Vinoba 
hopes to bring this about through educating the people and by 
practising tapas himself, so that he can be a worthy instrument of 
God to inspire the new movement. ‘On the one hand’, he says, ‘1 
carry on an education campaign to introduce to the people the 
thought-content of the message of bhidan, and on the other i am 
doing tapas to wean them from their selfish ways and rouse them 
to a sense of duty. This inner process thus expresses itself as a 
new instrument of change in the immediate environment. I think 
this makes for as full and complete a formula of revolution as one 
could wish.’ 


The seeds of thought of this technique are already found in 
Gandhi’s teachings. ‘Civilisation in the real sense of the term’, 
wrote Gandhi, ‘consists not in the multiplication but in the deli- 
berate and voluntary reduction of wants’. ‘A seeker of the truth, 
a follower of the law of love, cannot hold anything against tomorrow.’ 
He therefore propounded the philosophy of trusteeship. According 
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to this a person holds the whole of his property in trust for the 
community, except that which is required for his immediate reason- 
able needs. ‘Non-possession is allied to non-stealing. A thing not 
originally stolen must nevertheless be classified as stolen property 
if one possesses it without needing it.’ These ideas have been taken 
a step forward by Vinoba, who attacks the very concept of owner- 
ship. As this movement started with the land problem it was 
easy for him to attack the very notion of ownership. ‘Just as air 
and water belong to no man but to God, so does land’, resounded 
his message all over the country. ‘Sabai bhiimi gopdlaki’ was 
the mantra on the lips of the millions. Later on, in the sampaitidin, 
Sramdaén and bhidaén campaigns he developed this idea still further 
and argued that all our possessions, including our body, our intel- 
lectual powers and our material wealth, were the result of social 
endeavour and cooperation and that as such we were entitled only 
to the share we need and nothing more. ‘What I want people to 
do is first to give away some of their land, and then to engage them- 
selves in the service of others. Finally they should lose all and 
voluntarily sacrifice everything. This is the path into which I want 
to initiate the people.’ This is the new code of conduct which Vinoba 
wants people to accept. 


He realises of course that such a change of values is not easy. 
‘I have taken up this task not because it is easy. It is a difficult 
task’, he says. Hence he insists that every worker in his movement 
must do tapas to spread his ideas far and wide. 


It is out of this need that the idea of jivandadn (dedication of 
one’s life) has developed. A jivanddni is expected to dedicate the 
whole of his life to the preaching of these new values. He must 
discard completely the old values in every sphere of life. Jivandén 
means thus a dedication of one’s life to sustain human values and 
the giving oneself whole-heartedly to the building up of a casteless 
and stateless society. He must consider himself the servant of God. 
Vinoba again and again holds up the ideal of Hanuman before his 
audience. He once said, ‘A jivandani can be short of Sakti (strength) 
or yukti (ability) but not of bhakti (devotion)’. 


As Vinoba’s movement is based on values which have been 
preached in India for centuries there is general sympathy for the 
objective for which he works. In fact many a time one notices that 
the acceptance is so superficial and uncritical that it results in just 
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pious wishes without any attempt at appreciating the deeper moti- 
vations underlying the movement. Once Vinoba was asked how it 
was that, aithougn influenced by the sarvodaya ideal, the people 
were not taking to the sarvodaya movement as readily as they did 
to that of svaradj. Vinoba’s reply was: ‘lt is unfair to put the two 
on par; while the svardj struggle was based on one’s birthright, the 
sarvodaya campaign is based on one’s duty. There is a distinct dif- 
ference between the two’. In evaluating the values of bhidan one 
has therefore to examine two basic aspects: (i) that it is based on 
the conviction that man is essentially good and that God resides 
even in the hearts of the most evil of men; and (ii) that it is duty- 
based as opposed to a right-based movement. 


In an age where there is so much preoccupation with the con- 
taining of an individual so as to keep him out of mischief and where 
there is an over-emphasis on the rights of the individual, a message 
that reminds us that man is essentially good and that his main 
preoccupation should be with obligations that he has to discharge 
is very welcome. Bhiddan seeks to establish a balanced point of 
view on the problems of the world. But if this message is carried 
to its extreme and if a whole social philosophy were to come into 
being based on these basic assumptions it might lead to an over- 
simplification of our approach to life’s problems. Whatever may 
be the ultimate destiny of man one has to take note of his present 
imperfections, and in any realistic approach to the problems of the 
world these imperfections should be given due weight. To use 
Vinoba’s terminology, if there are Hanumans in this world who are 
devoted solely to the work of God, there are also Ravanas who have 
to be contained and if need be chastised. This necessitates the 
establishment of institutions like the state to take care of these as- 
pects of our problems. 


While ideologically Vinoba is opposed to all centres of power 
that damp the initiative of man and screen him from the urgency 
of mastering his evil nature, taking the present realities into consi- 
deration he has not objected to naming the state also as an agent 
of social change. What he has objected to is the sole reliance on 
law as a means of establishing and maintaining a community based 
on justice and equality. He has rightly pointed out that no state 
is powerful enough to enforce its will on the people if a large sec- 
tion of its citizens has not accepted the values which the state wants 
to enforce. Any attempt at social revolution has therefore to start 
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irom the individual, whose scale of values has to change. When a 
right atmosphere is created state power may be used to facilitate and 
expedite the change contemplated. He therefore emphasises the 
need for keeping the initiative with the people. As to the problem 
of bringing defaulters to accept the new values, Vinoba would pre- 
fer reliance on jansakti, or the power of the people, to reliance on 
rdjsakti, or the power of the state, though here again he is prepared 
to compromise and to allow the use of state force, provided that 
the society is ripe for the contemplated change. 


This is certainly a revolutionary approach to the problem of 
social change. Intense research needs to be done to define the role 
of the individual and of the state under this new philosophy, at 
least during the transition period which is likely to be a fairly long 
one. What is needed is the formulation of new concepts in politics 
and sociology, based on these two assumptions of the essential 
goodness of man and of the need for inculcating the sense of duty 
in a large number of people so as to develop the people’s sanctions 
necessary for containing the evil. This approach promises to be 
very fruitful and may revolutionise some of our ideas regarding the 
structure and significance of the state and of other institutions in 
the life of the individual. 


The difference between communism and sarvodaya is 
not in the ends but in the means. Gandhi himself 
more than once declared that he was a communist 
minus their violence. The latter difference he ex- 
pressed in positive language by saying that he did not 
propagate saémyavada (the theory or ideology of com- 
munism) but saémyadhaérma (the practice or duty of 
equality). His endeavour till the end of his life was 
to practise this dharma. 


K. G. Mashrawala in Harijan, 5 June 1949 
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Bhudan as Communication 


EVELYN WOOD 


Graimdan rises from the concept of bhidan, and the pattern of fresh 
communication channels which this paper will attempt to present 
thus depends primarily on the original concept. We are concerned 
with two-way channels in communication with village people, as 
with all other people. of course; but the channel-space outwards 
from the villages to the more modern world which contains them 
is naturally far broader in the case of grémdadn villages. It is not 
likely that the people in these villages will be able to re-develop 
their economy of land-use unaided. There is therefore more likeli- 
hood that there will be continuing and intensive contacts of exten- 
sion workers from the outside world in the gramdén villages. These 
may be official gramsevaks and their superior officers; or they 
may be workers of the Sarva Seva Sangh. Either kind will still 
be extension workers. That is, they will be extending ideas and 
skills formed outside the rural scene into the villages where they 
work. 


The major problem which arises in such villages, under any 
form of extension service, is to secure adequate use of the channel 
of communication from the villagers inwards to the scientists and 
other intellectuals who are urban people for the most part. The 
difficulty of solving this problem is not diminished by the mere fact 
that there has been a rich flowering of bhidan in the village. A fresh 
channel is available; but this fact does not force any non-villagers 
to use it. It remains within the choice of the extension workers, 
and ultimately the development commissioner of the state in which 
the village is situated, whether or not to draw the village peoples’ 
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reactions to extension and their generations of accumulated expe- 
rience into an outward flow of conscious communications. The 
people in the world of modern science outside the village will have 
to make a deliberate effort to learn from the villagers, if progress 
is to be mutual. This is the core of the problem, whether it be in 
the context of bhiddn, grémdan or of a village which is not favour- 
able to either, such as exist in many National Extension Service 
development blocks throughout India. 


There is much talk about ‘planning from the grass roots’. In 
practice, however, the tendency is for the district planning officer 
to seek out those extension workers and their villager-contacts who 
are favourable to his preconceived ideas on the content and propor- 
tioning of a ‘rural’ plan. In such a common situation, the natural 
flow of communication outwards from the villages is not tapped at 
all; instead, there is a make-believe, based on the so-called ‘village 
leaders’. Quite frequently these excellent men are able puppets, 
selected from the more prosperous and pliable village people by the 
block development officer. 


The different quality ef communication within bhidan 


Let us consider what rural development could be, rather than 
what it now is, through the admirable efforts of the N.E.S. staffs. 
Let us, ultimately in this paper, try to see the further possibilities 
of planning with the whole community in a graémdan village. This 
has been attempted with some success by Sri Govind Reddy of 
Goranda in the Koraput grdmdans. 


We must start by trying to analyse the quality of communi- 
cation in general which is peculiar to bhidan. In most parts of 
the world today, and certainly in the western world, communication 
has become mainly verbal. The fact that movies and television pre- 
sent pictures, as do the newspapers with the heaviest circulations, 
does not lessen the mainly verbal nature of the western communi- 
cation involved. The feed-back from the enormous audience to mass 
communications, such as the press, film and radio can command, has 
been to some extent measured by such techniques as market research 
and the Gallup poll. There are‘manv of these nrobes which onen 
the unward channels of communication from millions of neonle in 
the west. Verv likelv the scientific fendalism of the U.S.S R. and 
its associate states, besides Peoples’ China, has been a means ot 
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tapping upward communication from rural people. The signal and 
self-admitted failure of Russian programs cf agricultural producti- 
vity strongly suggests that there must be a minimum feed-back of 
communication from the farmers in that country. 


Some of us would count it a mercy that we do not have such 
a coverage of audiences by mass communications in India. Our tap- 
ping of the upward channels of communication from such audiences 
as exist is so far very tentative and amateurish. It even appears to 
be unwilling. Perhaps politicians prefer to think that they know 
all about village people, and the idea of studying villages scienti- 
fically is naturally upsetting to a Congressman. The official effort 
which was recently made by All India Radio at Poona, in collabora- 
tion with UNESCO and the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, under 
the banner of ‘Farm Forum Project’ does not seem to have much 
advanced our knowledge of the outward (or upward) channel of 
communication from the villages. Nevertheless, the effort to open 
the channel has been made, for once. 


The fact is that the social scientists who have looked into the 
patterns of communication in rural India—also to and from rural 
India, which as just explained, has been of most limited exploration— 
have made their approach to the study with foreign theory as their 
matrix. The present writer is no exception to this rule of error. For 
many years he too has been applying theories of communication deve- 
loped in western countries to the examination of the content of mess- 
ages and their forms within the channels which carry them in, to and 
from villages in India. It has only recently become apparent to a 
few social scientists (and to the writer, who cannot claim that hon- 
ourable label) that the Indian situation contains a carry-over from 
the ancient world which makes nonsense of all our western theories 
of communication, most certainly when applied to village people 
here. We should have seen this fact long ago; but perhaps it was 
too obvious for our sharpened rhinds. 


Verbally, people in India at the lower end of the scale of culture, 
economy, social status and education appear to react to communication 
from above in ways which are different from those experienced with 
‘similar’ rural types in western countries. There is the snag: that 
similarity is in fact not capable of establishment by any scientific 
criteria. For all these years we have believed that the different re- 
actions in rural India were simply conditioned by its greater poverty 
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and the restrictive nature of the social structure, as exemplified by 
caste and jajmani. 


We used this formula to explain away the well-known techni- 
que of village people which consists in shooing urban visitors away 
by ‘yessing’ them. We said that this verbal pliability was noth- 
ing more than a protective mechanism, largely economic and social 
in its origin. On our foreign theories of communication, we were 
perfectly correct to make such partial analyses. But we left out a 
factor which is essential to the whole process of communication down- 
wards or inwards to the village in traditional India. This factor had 
not been universally experienced in Europe since mediaeval times, 
and perhaps was never as effective in the Americas. The factor in 
question is of course religion, or dharma, to be more precise in the 
Indian context. 


The dharmic interpretation of communication 


It seems probable that every person who is still held within 
the traditional culture-pattern of his region in India experiences a 
constant sense of reference to a frame of living which is greater 
than any time or space of his possible conceiving. Moreover, he 
does not on reflection suppose that the greatest karma-yogi of his 
knowledge, not even Gandhi, has a complete grasp of that greater 
cosmos which contains him and his work. Such a grasp is conced- 
ed only to the jfdni, the stock example being the Paramaharmsa 
Ramakrsna. It follows, though not by this logical process employ- 
ed by the writer, that the dharma of the individual in the village 
is necessarily to be observed within a smaller world, the inferior 
world of mankind. 


The nearest socio-cultural parallel which we can find to this 
personal situation in Western countries is during the Middle Ages, 
when feudalism existed by the grace of the Church. The balanc- 
ing of what he must do, as duty, between the unanswerable de- 
mands of the Pope and the parish priest, and the oppression or 
support available from his master, the baron, constituted the serf's 
problem of living—analogous to the dharma of a_lower-caste 
villager in India today. Some, including the present writer, will 
count it fortunate that there is no Church of Hinduism to exert a 
political authority, overriding the raj when spiritual needs so 
demand. Each Hindu—and for that matter everyone of whatever 
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religious persuasion in rural India—is driven back on his own 
personal decisions in spiritual matters. 


Now the holding of land and the procreation of the family 
which must live by the land are typically dharmic enter- 
prises, which cannot be divorced from the spiritual in India today, 
any more than they could in Catholic Europe of the Middle Ages. 
To whom shali the farmer look for orders about what to do with 
his land? Certainly, he cannot ignore the district collector and his 
subordinates; he must also attend to what the block development 
officer and hence the graémsevak says. His wife musi likewise 
lend an ear to the lady social education organiser who insists on 
talking to her about family planning; it would be fiouting political. 
ly and economically powerful authority to refuse all such counsel, 
whether or not it is wanted, and even if it is affronting to one’s 
dignity. The lower-caste village family is much too intent on its 
proper dharma, which is basically spiritual and outwardly very 
material indeed, to bother about asserting its freedom to reject the 
advice of government officers. After all, it is easier to listen, even 
to say ‘Yes’, when you mean ‘Don’t bother me’, if not ‘No—get 
out and leave me alone’. One does not have to implement the 
affirmative answer when the extension worker is not around. Words 
are relatively unimportant when one is down to the bedrock 
necessities of living. 


These considerations will perhaps indicate why propositions 
from officials—and from philanthropic persons who, after all, may 
have powerful official friends—regarding matters which are funda- 
mental to the dharma of the individual or the family are, to 
superficial appearances, so easily entertained by village folk. An 
official can get a favourable response to suggestions of family 
planning or cooperative farming with remarkably little trouble. 
At most, a year or two’s persuasion, with economic benefits as a 
bait will usually achieve quite a block of false conversions. 


This sort of change is not rural development in the sense of 
the Planning Commission’s objective for community development 
through the efforts of the National Extension Service. The out- 
look of the people is not transformed by such temporary changes 
under extension pressure. Nor is it this writer’s idea of develop. 
ment; he has repeatedly seen supposedly ‘improved practices’ 
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apparently accepted by a large number of families in a village and 
then, when the pressure towards ‘development’ from outside was 
withdrawn, he has seen those practices die out again. Rural 
development is only sound when it is self-actuating within the 
village situation. The writer has also had blessed experience of 
this kind of healthy growth. 


The emotional core of bhidan communication 


Bhidaén has been carried into village India by a mechanism 
which is favourable to much greater realism in communication 
than the National Extension Service can so far offer. In the first 
instance, it is probably true that the urge to yield rights in land 
springs from emotional sources. It is precisely these emotional 
sources which the official running of the communication channels 
very seldom arouses. Let us consider the well-springs of the 
‘bhidan feeling’ more closely. 


It is true that the traditional Indian’s dharma must be worked 
out by the individual for himself. But each individual has every 
justification in seeking advice or example. In fact, a cogent 
school of thought in spiritual philosophy holds that the individual 
has the duty to seek guidance from others. Here is the heart of 
the matter: verbalization never has much appeal in traditional India. 
Words are cheap, anyway; usually they represent little more than 
a thickening of the veil of maya. Any clever chap can make a 
speech. Any disgruntled woman can scream and storm at her 
neighbour for several ear-splitting minutes. But what do all 
the words add up to? Obviously, they have little effect on the 
individual’s dharma, which is essentially a way of action. 


The guru alone (and the father of a family, as representing 
the guru for the interfamilial situation) has the right to give ver- 
bal counsel. But what cela (or son) will accept those words un- 
less the guru (or the father) offer example in some form of good 
action? It need not be action precisely along the lines of the 
verbal counsel. But the guru, per se, must be a person of exemplary 
life. What constitutes the good life of which he must be an exemplar 
will always be a variable, dependent on the cela’s culture-pattern and 
his personal religion. 


Gandhi presents, in our time, the most potent instance of an 
exemplar of the good life. The simplicity and ‘holy poverty’ 
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BHUDAN AS COMMUNICATION 


which he adopted, and certain other publicised characteristics, gave 
him a colossal mass-appeal throughout India. To the traditional 
within every Indian, this appeal was largely emotional, and per- 
haps it still is. Vinoba is another instance of the exemplar who 
provides this conscious channel of emotional communication down- 
wards or inwards to village people. As previously stated in 
this paper, the inverse flow of communication from the village 
folk along the channel so opened still remains an unsolved problem 
for every development worker. 


Just as Gandhi, at Sabarmati and Sevagram, gathered all 
sorts of people around him to learn his methods; so Vinoba’s peri- 
patetics have gathered groups of student assistants. Many of 
these must be minor exemplars of the good life, as is proved by the 
practical effect of the bhiddn land-acquisitions. The assistants, too, 
have succeeded in appearing to village folk as emotionally urgent; 
otherwise their doubtless excellent reasoning about land reform 
would seem to village-owners of land as empty verbiage equivalent to 
much of what the grémsevak has to say. 


It is the emotions that do the prime trick of converting people to 
bhiddén. How long that conversion will last and prove to be self- 
creative is another matter. Both the emotions and the intellect will 
have to come into mutual play for the communication to spread from 
one village-owner of land to another. In fact, this reinforcement of 
feeling by reason and vice versa must have happened to a consider- 
able extent already; but it is the perpetual motion of the bhidan 
principle which must still remain in doubt, for the time being. 


It seems that the hitherto unrecognized element in communica- 
tion-patterns which is so powerful in rural India has now been ex- 
posed in this paper. The verbal communication, even when accom- 
panied by visual images, is not enough to cause a real revolution in a 
villager’s traditional thinking on matters as fundamental as the 
possession and use of land. The depth of the conviction secured 
in that revolution still remains to be tested for self-reproduction by 
the process of time. But the revolution in thought is in many cases 
a fact. 


Its cause, too, seems clear enough; it rises from the emotional 
pressure caused within the traditional individual by the contempla. 
tion of a messenger who is, for him, the exemplar of one form of the 
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good life. Asceticism thus has a practical use in our time. Self- 
denial has at least an emotional force in traditional India. Whether 
it can be lastingly effective without the proved profundities of love 
still remains to be demonstrated. 


The future field of bhidan communication 


Much more has yet to be done, especially at the level of gramdan 
development. Here, it is not enough to open the sluices of a fresh 
channel of inward or downward communication to the cultivators 
and their ancillaries in the villages. The outward and upward flow 
from the villages must be greatly increased in volume, and objec- 
tively used to guide the planning of a new form of society in India. 
Since love, in the broadest sense of near-identification with one’s 
fellows, is the force which must drive the ascetic to open these 
channels, there is a sporting chance that the upward flow of possible 
social revitalization from the villages may likewise be impregnated 
with love. 


Should this prove to be really the case, village India may have 
what the entire world of men needs: a new foundation and structure 
to society which is motivated by love instead of by hate. Desire 
is presumably an ineluctable condition of our human state, unless 
the Buddha was entirely misled in his enlightenment. But it would 
seem a practical possibility that fear might be greatly diminished 
in all cultures by a revitalized social pattern. And there is no possible 
doubt that fear is the more potent breeder of hate; desire can he 
twisted by human ingenuity to give birth to love. It could thus 
follow that a new social pattern, more motivated by emotional love 
for one’s neighbours, might conceivably grow from graémdan. This 
happy outcome is only possible provided the fullest use be made of 
the upward and outward channels of communication from the revolu- 
tionized village-folk. We urban people need the freshness of their 
reactions to our intellectualized sciences. We also need the correc- 
tives available from their centuries of accumulated experience. 


The machine is ready to our hands. We have now the labour 
of adjusting it and ourselves. In fact we have to learn how to use 
the fresh channel of communication opened by bhiidén as a two-way 
tool of development. Bhidadn has shown the way: science must 
now join in the pilotage, for the ocean of life before us all is heavy 
with impending storm. 
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Book Reviews 


Shriman Narayan. One Week With 
Vinoba. 1956. New Delhi. All 
All India Congress Committee. 
58 pp. Re 0.50. 


The author had spent a week 
with Acarya Vinoba Bhave in 
Telangana during the first half of 
1956. Later on he contributed a 
series of articles to the Hindusthan 
Times on his talks with Vinoba. 
These articles, together with a few 
others unpublished so far, form the 
contents of this book. During his 
seven days’ stay, the author dis- 
cussed with Vinoba a variety of 
subjects, including the second five 
year plan, land reform, basic edu- 
cation, prohibition and family plan- 
ning, casteism and communalism, 
the reorganisation of Indian states 
and the code for policemen, espe- 
cially at times when firing has to 
be resorted to. These faithfully 
recorded conversations reveal Vi- 
noba’s highly rational and realis- 
tic approach to all these problems. 
The solutions offered also ‘bear the 
impress of his original thinking 
unfettered by set dogmas or jar- 
gong’. 


Some of the suggestions made by 
Vinoba to solve our varied politi- 
cal, social and economic problems 
are indeed radical. He is of the 
firm belief that all the parties in 
India, whatever may he their poli- 


tical or ideological differences, 
should agree as a fundamental po- 
licy to abjure violence and civil 
disorder in their programs and 
to create the necessary public opi- 
nion for solving all disputes 
through peaceful and democratic 
methods. According to him, in 
economically under-developed coun- 
tries it is necessary that well-mean- 
ing people even of different shades 
of opinion should work together 
for the all-round progress of the 
nation. 

Vinoba does not consider parlia- 
mentary democracy on the basis of 
the party system to be suitable to 
Indian conditions. He desires that 
a convention should be developed 
in the country of not setting up 
candidates in the general elections 
against recognised leaders of the 
various political parties. He is an- 
xious that prohibition should be 
introduced throughout the country 
at an early date, by making it a 
popular program through mass 
contacts and educational propa- 
ganda by social and constructive 
workers. The very idea of family 
planning in an artificial manner is 
repulsive to him, which according 
to him is a counsel of despair. 


Vinoba draws our pointed atten- 
tion to the social and economic dis- 
parities in the countryside and is 
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convinced that until these are 
liquidated village paicaéyats may, 
instead of being instruments of 
real well-being, turn into engines 
of social and economic oppression 
and exploitation. In order to faci- 
litate the learning of different In- 
dian languages, his view is that 
the government should recognise 
both the regional and WNagari 
scripts. This will be a highly de- 
sirable tendency from the national 
point of view and will also be very 
helpful in the Adivasi areas. 


_ This small but illuminating book 
closes with a very interesting dis- 
cussion between Nehru and Vino- 
ba on problems of national impor- 
tance. A timely publication, it 
enables every serious student of 
Indian affairs to judge how far 
Nehru and Vinoba, the political 
and spiritual heirs of Gandhi, real- 
ly complement and supplement 
each other. 

Ss... 


P,. D. Tandon (ed.). Vinoba Bhave: 
The Man and His Mission. Bom- 
bay. Vora and Company. 107 pp. 
Rs 2.50. 


This small volume attempts to 
present the various aspects of Vi- 
noba’s personality and _  achieve- 
ments as depicted by ‘those who 
know Vinoba and understand his 
philosophy’. Appropriately the 
book starts with Gandhi’s famous 
article in the Havijan, introducing 
Vinoba at length to the public, to 
justify his choice of him as the first 
satyégrahi, during the individual 
civil disobedience movement in 
1940. Acarya Kripalani shares with 
us two talks he had with Vinoba. 
The late Bharatan Kumarappa very 
ably answers the oft-repeated 
query, ‘Is there any one who can 
take Gandhi’s place in India’. 


We get to know more about ‘In- 
dia’s walking Messiah’ who, besides 
being ‘a gentle revolutionary’ who 
‘stands with those who believe sti- 
mulation of compassion in the 
minds of the masses is not only 
a more moral but a more effective 
incentive to social change than sti- 
mulation of indifference or hatred’, 
is also a linguist, an effective ora- 
tor, a profound scholar of the scrip- 
tures, a born leader of men, an 
accurate student of history and 
civilization and above all Gandhi’s 
moral heir and an ideal satyagrahi. 


Whereas some of the articles 
give very intimate glimpses of the 
man, others discuss the question 
of how far the land-gift mission 
has succeeded in defeating com- 
munism in India. In fact, this lat- 
ter aspect has been so emphatically 
stressed by some that it seems as if 
Vinoba’s movement was launched 
as a campaign against communism. 


George Weller’s article makes 
very disappointing reading. One 
fails to understand how he could 
be described as ‘one who under: 
stands Vinoba’s philosophy’. This 
is what he writes: ‘Vinoha has not 
worked out any sure way of gett- 
ing at the remote rich. The best 
he can do is to sour. the lesser 
landowners against them, and 
thereby increase the tension on 
their local overseers.’ Again: ‘He 
(Vinoba) comes along just in time 
to take over where Patel, the Tam- 
many boss of India, left off. Patel, 
a heavy-lidded bullfrog who ran 
the Congress machine, was death 
on communism.’ The national 
government is described as a ‘gov- 
ernment obsessed with forcing 
communist China into the U.N. 
and giving Formosa to the com- 
munists’. 
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The editor ought to have used 
more discrimination in selecting 
the articles, as some of those nar- 
rating his life-sketch are simply re- 
petitive in character. Again, short 
biographical notes on the contribu- 
tors, source references and a few 
illustrations would have definitely 
enhanced the topical value of the 
book. 

S.K.D. 


Lanza Del Vasto. Gandhi to Vi? 
noba: The New Pilgrimage. Tr: 


Philip Leon. London. Rider 
and Company. 231 pp. 2ls. 
Lanza Del Vasto, known in 


India as Santidas, is an Italian by 
birth, He met Gandhi in 1936 
when, as a young man in his mid- 
thirties, his wanderings had 
brought him to India. On his re- 
turn to Europe he founded a Gan- 
dhian order in France, establish- 
ing a fraternal community of arti- 
sans. He had recently come to 
India in the beginning of 1954 to 
pay homage to Vinoba, Gandhi’s 
recognised successor. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. Part one deals with the life 
of Vinoba. In the second part the 
author takes us on a new pilgrim- 
age with Vinoba through the vil- 
lages of India, ‘a land of horror, 
grandeur and grace’. This part of 
the book is full of beautiful des- 
criptions of the Indian scene and 
its rustic folk. It enables us to 
realize the dramatic contribution 
of the land gifts movement to the 
silent social and economic revolu- 
tion in rural India. The author is 
correct in his estimate that, ‘what 
is good in the absolute sense is 
general dispossession, preached 
along with bhidan, rather than the 
multiplication of private property’. 
That is why it has a lesson of sup- 
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reme importance for countries 
which have no need for the redis- 
tribution of land. The author has 
done well to devote the third part 
to ‘texts and sayings of Vinoba’, 
including his views on the first five 
year plan. The glossary at the 
end adds to the value of the book. 


‘My purpose is not to write 
books in order to arouse excite- 
ment about a famous name, but 
rather to become a better than my- 
self, and to lead a few to think and 
to change their lives. Nothing I 
have been able to do towards this 
has seemed to me futile, in spite 
of my very moderate success.’ 
Hence it is that while bidding fare- 
well to the readers, he says that 
‘this book is not a tale but a call’. 


Before concluding, I would make 
an earnest request to the author to 
add an ‘errata’ to this volume. The 
book is so full of factual errors and 
wrongly-spelt names of persons and 
places, that even a casual reader 
would be able to make up a big 
list of such errors. One can under- 
stand wrong spellings of personal 
and place names, but not wrong re- 
ferences or associations. Some of 
the footnote extracts are also not 
faithfully reproduced. On page 20, 
the author says that ‘for those 
words of Gandhi and Vinoba 
throughout the text which I did 
not hear from the speakers them- 
selves, I have relied on staff secre- 
taries’ reports for the newspapers, 
on Sarvodaya and Harijan and on 
stories current among followers’. 
I wish the author had asked one 
of those followers to check the ma- 
terials and remove the mistakes, 
The glossary, which is intended to 
explain some of the terms and re- 
ferences to western readers, is also 
not free from this blemish. To 
mention only some striking errors: 





‘sant’, according to the author, is 
a corruption of the English ‘saint’; 
Malayam: a language of southern 
India (evidently Malayalam); lota: 
water pot; Ganeshwari or Book-of- 
the-God-Ganesh (evidently Dnyan- 
esvari). 

There is also a vituperative at- 
tack on Nehru, in the chapter en- 
titled ‘The Heritage and the Two 
Heirs’ which greatly detracts from 
the objectivity of an otherwise 
admirable work. 

S.K.D. 


Francis Watson and Maurice 
Brown (eds.). Talking of Gaéndhi- 
ji. 1957. London. Orient Long- 
mans. 141 pp. Rs 6. 


Talking of Géandhiji is an abid- 
ingly interesting study of that frail, 
little man who announced to a 
world lost in error and beset by 
the illusions of time the value of 
the timeless principles of the truth 
of God and love of one’s fellowmen. 
These four radioscripts on the 
subject of Gandhi—‘the largest 
project ever devoted by the B.B.C. 
to the presentation of one man’— 
were resoundingly successful when 
they were first broadcast in the 
Third Program. To those who 
have already listened to this many- 
splendoured series of radio pro- 
grams, Orient Longmans have 
done a great service by publishing 
them in the more durable form of 
print, and to those who have not 
yet done so, this engagingly strik- 
ing and impressive record will 
bring the subject to life, through 
personal memories, in its many- 
sidedness and its underlying unity. 


The prefatory notes by the two 
people who produced the program 
explain how the ‘Gandhi Project’ 
was planned and executed over 
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two years, during which the tape- 
recordings added up to 27 listening 
hours, 15% miles in length and 
195,000 words. These words were 
painstakingly and carefully tran- 
scribed from tape to the type- 
written page and then it was 
Francis Watson’s task to convert 
this vast miscellany into four 
scripts with a logical and progres- 
sive shape; it was Maurice Brown 
who retranslated those written 
pages back into sound. With mo- 
numental patience and marvellous 
skill these two men were able to 
make out of this formidable mate- 
rial four programs covering about 
six hours. 

The first of these—the longest in 
the series—is entitled ‘A Portrait’ 
and aims only at bringing the sub- 
ject to life; the second, called 
‘Conquest of India’, tells how 
Gandhi was acclaimed leader of the 
Indian people; the third deals with 
his visit to England for the Round 
Table Conference; and the fourth 
covers his last days after the at- 
tainment of independence. 

Each of these talks was piloted 
by Francis Watson, who asked 
most of the questions and acted as 
the narrator, and whose comments 
and explanations ‘form the thread 
on which the views of the various 
speakers are strung like beads’. 
Among the sixty men and women 
whose recollections are woven to- 
gether to make this exquisite mo- 
saic of retrospect are both oppo- 
nents as well as followers, politi- 
cians as well as social workers. 
Designed primarily for the British 
listening public the language of the 
scripts is, of necessity, English; 
and this choice of language deter- 
mined the exclusion of peasant 
India—and for a portrait of the 
Mahatma that exclusion, as Francis 
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Watson himself points out, might 
seem crippling. But fortunately 
those who were interviewed made 
it possible for the masses to be 
glimpsed through them in their 
frank and simple impressions. 
Talking of Gaéndhiji is not just 
another anthology of tributes. It 
suggests vividly the atmosphere of 
conflict, the whirlpool of which 
Gandhi was the centre, but the 
final impression it leaves is that 
of his profound sincerity of spirit, 
his freedom from hatred and 
malice, his mastery over himself, 
his human, friendly, all-embracing 
charity. <A tastefully got-up book, 
Talking of Gandhiji is embellished 
with nine illustrations and reveals 
careful editing. Talking of Gaéndhifi 
is a living testimony to the immor- 
tal spirit of Bapa and will certainly 
inspire people to nobler living. 


D.K.S. 


Géndhiji’s Reflections on Demo- 
cracy. 1957. Philadelphia. 
National Council on Asian 
Affairs. 55 pp. Illustrated. 


The National Council on Asian 
Affairs, a non-profit and non- 
political organisation, is ‘dedicated 
to the proposition that the Ameri- 
can people want and need to know 
a great deal more than they do 
about the peoples and cultures of 
Asia’, A praiseworthy objective, 
indeed. Such knowledge is dis- 
seminated specially, however, in 
American schools, when the young 
are usually more sensitive and 
susceptible to forces and factors 
making for fusion and fellowship 
at the psychic level. 


To commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of Indian independence 
the Council has happily published 
the present souvenir. It consists 
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of a number of assorted beautiful 
photographs, each facing a quota- 
tion from the writings of Gandhi, 
not necessarily to match it. In 
the same way all the quotations 
are not relevant to the theme of 
democracy. But these quotations 
are representative enough to re- 
veal the soul of Gandhi—a demo- 
crat of democrats, and a man of 
abiding and abounding faith in 
truth, in God, fulfilled in ideology 
and action, utterly non-violent and 
established in social justice to 
every one. ‘I have always held 
that social justice, even to the 
least and the lowliest, is impossi- 
ble of attainment by force’ (p. 37). 
‘True democracy or the svaraj of 
the masses can never come through 
untruthful and violent means, for 
the simple reason that the natural 
corollary to their use would be to 
remove all opposition through the 
suppression or extermination of 
the antagonists. That does not 
make for individual freedom’ (p. 
29). ‘The spirit of democracy can- 
not be imposed from without. It 
has to come from within’ (p. 23). 


Gandhiji’s Reflections on Demo- 
cracy is a fine gesture in the field 
of mutual international under- 
standing, as it is a deepener of 
faith in the dynamics of demo- 
cracy. 

G.M. 


Charles W. Forman. A Faith for 
the Nation. 1957. Philadelphia. 
The Westminster Press. 94 pp. 
$ 1.00 


‘No matter where we live today, 
the whole world is rushing in on 
us’ (p. 9). Thus the author begins 
his book, and then goes on to deal 
with the diverse questions which 
the stark fact of the entire human 
race being today our next-door 


neighbour, so to speak, poses to 
every one of us. For example: how 
we are related to the other peoples 
of the world with whom we now 
have to live (p. 18); how people 
may live together in one house be- 
cause they are a family but do not 
become a family because they live 
together in one house (p. 19). 


In other words, what is the true 
foundation of world unity? The 
author rules out several current 
bases, such as proximity, dissemi- 
nation of knowledge about the 
peoples of the world, common inte- 
rests, similarity of customs or 
streamlined patterns of culture. 
He holds that the bedrock for hu- 
man unity is the belief ‘that God 
has created all men as brothers, 
and that it is God’s will that all 
men should live in unity with love 
and concern for each other’ (p. 29). 
And he instantly comes to the con- 
clusion that the Christians ‘have 
been sure that the foundations of 
the world’s unity are established 
right where the foundations of 
their own faith are established’ 
(p. 33). 


From here onwards the author is 
at special pains to prove that 
Christianity alone provides a bed- 
rock for human unity, as all the 
other faiths of the world lack 
‘God’s act in Christ’—that is, God’s 
act of love for the whole world. 
‘Through Christ all peoples be- 
come one people’ (p. 71). He fur- 
ther says that the Christian mis- 
sions sent out to the ends of the 
earth have been pillars and propa- 
gandists of the truth that mankind 
is one. The history of many a 
mission, however, fails to substan- 
tiate this statement. Evidently the 
author’s fervour for his own parti- 
cular faith has coloured his judge- 
ment with regard to faiths other 
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than his own, as well as to the 
various undesirable off-shoots of 
the ‘mixed motive’ activities of the 
missions in the fields where they 
operate. 


Regarding the mystery of my- 
steries that is God, all one could 
say, to quote the words of the an- 
cient philosopher Symmachus, is 
‘the heart of so great a mystery 
cannot ever be reached following 
one road only’. At best, A Faith 
for the Nations is a passionate plea 
for the sending of Christian mis- 
sions into different countries to 
proclaim the truth of truths, that 
God is one and that therefore we 
are all one in Him; but more, to 
translate it into their own perso- 
nal life, leaving it to the people 
among whom they function to 
come to God through Christ or 
through any other door of divinity. 


G.M. 


M. K. Gandhi. Christian Missions: 
Their Place in India. 1957. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publish- 
ing House. 239 pp. Rs 2.00. 


What is the place of the Chris- 
tian missions in independent India? 
For, certainly they have a place in 
the new set-up, but only if the 
members thereof ‘become worthy 
of the message that is embedded 
in the Sermon on the Mount’, said 
Gandhi. Further, they should also 
inwardly accept ‘the truth that 
shines in the other faiths (besides 
Christianity), and which gives 
equal joy and peace to their vota- 
ries’ (p. 221). To this end, they 
ought to make a prayerful and 
sympathetic study of the other 
scriptures of the world, he added. 
And even if the dominant motive 
of the missions is to preach the 
gospel of Christ then, too, ‘to live 
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the gospel is the most effective 
way—most effective in the begin- 
ing, in the middle and in the end 
...A rose does not need to preach. 
It simply spreads its fragrance... 
The fragrance is its own sermon 
...The fragrance of the religious, 
spiritual life, is much finer and 
subtler than that of the rose’ (p. 
163-164). If the missions carried 
out their programs in the context 
of the wise advice of Gandhi they 
will indeed be quite welcome to 
stay on and function, without 
however any foreign monetary aid 
to enable them to offer baits and 
bribes of various kinds to tempt 
the followers of other faiths to be 
baptized in the Church, especially 
when the latter are down-and-out, 
socially or economically. 

Such, in general outline, is the 
thesis of the present book, which 
is an anthology of extracts from 
Gandhi’s writings and utterances 
on the subject, together with re- 
ports of his pertinent speeches and 
conversations as recorded by 
Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal, Amrit 
Kaur and Chandrashankar Shukla. 
The book will indeed serve as a 
very valuable ‘manual of instruc- 
tion’ to Christian missions, both 
foreign and indigenous, in the 
country. 

M.N.G. 


Hazari. I was an Outcaste. 1957. 
New Delhi. Hindustan Times. 
183 pp. Rs 5.00. 


This is the first Indian edition 
of a book originally published in 
England in 1951. This autobio- 
graphical narrative of one belong- 
ing to the lowest caste provides 
very interesting, though sad, read- 
ing. It is a true picture of the 
life of a very large number of our 
people. Unlike the majority of 
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them, Hazari had the courage, the 
vision, and the tenacity to fight his 
way up; and the good fortune to 
run into good and kindly people 
like the Masons and Mr Newman. 
One feels a profound respect for 
him for the way in which he 
fought and overcame the great 
odds that were heaped against him. 


The book is a very human docu- 
ment, showing how the same feel- 
ing and desires animate the out- 
caste as the high-caste. It also 
depicts the darker side of super- 
stition and other age-old customs 
like child-marriage, which prevail 
in our villages. But it also brings 
out the inherent faith in a Sup- 
reme Being that is found even 
amongst the lowliest. Hazari’s 
family motto shows this unques- 
tioning faith, but is pathetic: ‘The 
One Everlasting who provides for 
the living also provides for the 
hurial of the dead’. 

It is a moving tale written sim- 
ply and straight from the heart; a 
story to be read and remembered. 
There is a very commendable 
absence of bitterness against 
caste-Hindus, and an _ admission 
that the measures taken by the 
government will in course of time 
work out the emancipation of the 
untouchables. The author realises 
that old customs and conservative 
ideas are not easily overcome, and 
though he himself had to enter the 
fold of Christianity to ‘find him- 
self at peace’, he rightly says that 
the answer to the caste problem 
does not lie in any form of organis- 
ed religion or conversion to any 
other faith, but in social welfare 
and education. He is confident 
that ‘there are signs that given 
time, the caste system will dis- 
appear from the face of the 
country’. 
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A book of only 183 pages, it is 
priced at Rs 5.00, and this would 
limit its sales to the well-to-do 
Indian only. A cheaper edition 
would have been more welcome. 

S.G. 


B. R. Misra. V for Vinoba—The 
Economics of the Bhoodan Move- 
ment. Orient Longmans. 70 pp. 
Rs 3.00. 

It is heartening to find that even 
academicians are trying to under- 
stand Vinoba and his mission from 
an academic angle. Dr B. R. 
Misra, now professor and head of 
the department of applied econo- 
mics and commerce in Patna Uni- 
versity, has examined the move- 
ment as a professional economist. 
In this small brochure he has at- 
tempted to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of the bhidaén movement in 
the context of the agrarian pro- 
blems of the Indian economy. 
Through equitable land distribu- 
tion and the abolition of the in- 
stinct of property rights in land, 
the movement offers the solution 
for the future agrarian revolution 
in India. Thus it can claim supe- 
riority as an economic mechanism 
to help in achieving the objectives 
of a socialistic economy. 

The author examines Indian 
population distribution and growth 
in relation to the agrarian economy 
and to self-sufficiency in agricultu- 
ral production. He also examines 
the different agrarian patterns 
prevalent in various parts of the 
world. His conclusion is that ‘self- 
sufficiency in food can only be at- 
tained through mechanised collec- 
tive farming’. This according to 
him ‘can be the unique contribu- 
tion of the bhidan movement to 
world agrarian history’. 

The bhidén movement is also 


international in character. It 
affords a unique example of how 
through voluntary land-gifts the 
instinct of property rights can be 
abolished and an under-developed 
country rapidly transform its eco- 
nomy ‘with an _ unprecedented 
tempo and unaided by the capital 
that is usually needed for payment 
of compensation. The author's 
pioneering effort deserves all credit 
and I hope that other academicians 
will agree with Dr Misra that eco- 
nomic historians of our times will 
find this movement at least as 
great as the Russian Revolution. 

To those of our planners who 
wish to transplant the Russian or 
English pattern of agrarian eco- 
nomy into Indian conditions, this 
book is an eye-opener. India 
should build her own future pat- 
tern of agrarian economy on indi- 
genous lines. ‘Finally, bhidan 
may also well have the effect to- 
morrow of providing the economist 
with a new tool to conduct an eco- 
nomic inquiry into an economic 
pattern not dominated by the price 
mechanism.... It fundamentally 
differs from the traditional ap- 
proach in the fact that its measur- 
ing rod is not money.’ 

At a time when the government 
is seriously thinking of stepping 
into the gramdan villages with its 
program of cooperative farming, 
the conclusions reached by the 
author are interesting, particularly 
as neither view is in line with 
Vinoba’s approach. Vinoba’s idea 
of the future pattern of agriculture 
is that it should be carried on by 
individual peasant families with 
the fullest cooperative effort in the 
various processes of agriculture, 
such as ploughing, harvesting, 


_ irrigation and marketing. 
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Richard B. Gregg. Which Way 
lies Hope? 1957. Ahmedabad. 
Navajivan Publishing House. 
219 pp. Rs 2.00. 

Which way lies hope in the midst 
of the current kaleidoscopic whirl 
of life’s values? The author, who 
as the preface says has _ lived 
amidst and studied modern west- 
ern science, technology and indus- 
trialism, had lived for a while in 
the India of thirty years ago and 
is still again in India, answers— 
though coming from a person oi 
his particular background such an 
answer sounds rather strange— 
‘The spirit has power. Along this 
way lies hope’. But this  state- 
ment is born not of pious religious 
sentimentalism, but of a scientific 
study of the aims and achieve- 
ments of the different systems for 
ordering ways of living and society 
during the last one hundred years 
or so. In other words, as the sub- 
title suggests, the book which has 
been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged since it was first published 
in 1952, is an analytical examina- 
tion of capitalism, communism, so- 
cialism and Gandhi’s program. 


Broadly speaking, there are two 
kinds of economy: the economy of 
authority-cum-exploitation and the 
economy of cooperation-cum- 
conservation. The former is either 
centrally or locally controlled with 
the aid of industrialism, commerce, 
science and technology, while the 
latter is the decentralized, demo- 
cratic village economy based on 
agriculture and a minimum of big 
industry and heavy technology and 
for the benefit of all. The eco- 
nomy of conservation ensures, so 
to speak, the coming into being of 
a cooperative commonwealth, 
which satisfies man’s hunger both 
for bread as well as for beauty, 
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whereas the economy of exploita- 
tion is chiefly concerned with sup- 
plying man merely or mostly with 
material goods. In short, capital- 
ism, communism and other allied 
‘isms’ leave the soul of man out- 
side the picture altogether, as if 
he were just a soulless automaton! 


Now in Gandhi’s program the 
soul of man, the spirit, occupies 
the centre of the stage. And as 
the spirit is everywhere, all the 
human activities suggested therein 
are based on cosmic compassion, 
harmony, helpfulness and love and 
set in the dynamic direction of 
‘unto this last’ eschewing violence 
and waste. Again in Gandhian 
economy the fundamental empha- 
sis is on the purity of the means 
employed to achieve an end. This, 
as is well known, is the reverse 
of the spirit of the other prevalent 
economic systems. As such, the 
Gandhian economy is moral. ‘Gan- 
dhiji’s program put into energetic 
operation all over the land would 
develop in every household a fund 
of self-respect, self-confidence, 
self-reliance, dignity, energy, ini- 
tiative, courage, hope, persistence 
and happiness that would exalt the 
nation and thrill the world. When 
added to the villagers’ natural re- 
ligious feelings there would be a 
vast upsurge of moral and spiritual 
energy’ (p. 173). 


The Gandhian way of life is bet- 
ter than even the socialist pattern 
of economy to which the Govern- 
ment of India is pledged at least 
for the present. For, as the author 
observes: ‘In so far as socialism 
means large-scale, indeed nation- 
wide organisation of resources and 
means of production, I fear the ten- 
dency of corrupting effects of such 
concentration of power and the 
blighting wastes of bureaucracy— 
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more people riding on the backs of 
the poor—as much as in the case of 
communism. The danger must be 
recognised and somehow guarded 
against’ (p. 103). 


He, therefore, warns the country: 
‘If India were to devote her ener- 
gies almost entirely to the material 
occupations of the West, she too, 
{ believe, would follow Western 
nations over the precipice to catas- 
trephe’ (p. 204). 


Which way, then, lies hope for 
india, specially, and for the world 
in general? It lies along the 
Gandhian way which, like all ex- 
pressions of true spiritual values 
and visions in respect of the inhe- 


rent nature of man, therefore, has 
its own rhythm, its own sense of 
time; to wit, as the author says: 
‘Any very great change of ideas 
or of heart takes at least three 
generations; as examples, consider 
the ideas of Einstein and Freud’ 
{p. 206). 

However, what does it matter if 
the way is long? It is the ‘right- 
ness’ of direction, which is of the 
essence of the thing. And the 
Gandhian way rests on righteous- 
ness. So the ultimate victory is 
certain. For, truth always wins in 
the end. Verily, Which Way lies 
Hope is a valuable critique on the 
Gandhian way. 

M.N.G. 


The standard of life should be distinguished from the 
standard of living; it is the former that is fundamental 
and not the latter; a rise in the standard of living 
might even lower the standard of life, by reducing 
man’s physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual stan- 
dards, powers and potentialities. Hence, pro- 
gressive development of nature must be consistent 
with a rise in the standard of life, and not living. 


the 


K. G. Mashruwala in Harijan, 27 October 1951 
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Editorial Comment 


With this issue GANDHI MARG enters upon its second year of 
existence. The death anniversary of the Father of the Nation has 
coincided with the first birth anniversary of GANDHI MARG. We 
hope and pray that the spirit in which this journal was started by 
the late Chairman, Balasaheb Kher, will be kept up throughout the 
period of its life. 


We are very thankful to all the writers who have contributed 
to the pages of the journal and enriched the lives of our readers. 
We hope more persons who have come in close contact with Gandhi 
will send us their valuable contributions. The Mahatma had touch- 
ed the lives of thousands all over the world and transformed them 
out of dust into men of character. Many have gone along the 
Gandhian way; but many today who have not met him need light 
on the path. If GanpH1 Marc can shed a ray of light to enable them 
to see the next step forward, then it would not have been published 
in vain. 


On the first birth anniversary of GanpHI MARG we gratefully 
remember our late Chairman, Balaséaheb Kher, the founder of 
this journal, and also our Vice-Chairman, Devadas Gandhi, who 
were both taken away from our midst during the year. Two of our 
eminent contributors, Bharatan Kumarappa and John S. Hoyland, 
have also left us. May their spirits continue to guide and 
inspire us! 


We are glad that many have contributed to the symposium on 
bhidan in this number and we humbly dedicate it as a small offer- 
ing to Vinoba, who is treading along the Gandhi maérg. Maybe, he 
will accept it only if we who write about it are prepared to follow 
him along the path. Are we prepared to take up the challenge? 
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